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/    As  of  July 


1958 


Release: 

July  10,  1958 

8:00P,M,(E,D,T.) 


CORN 


Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms 

ALL  WHEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms  (old  crop) 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 

DUmUM  WHEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT 
Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per.  acre 
Indicated  production 

OATS 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms  (old  crop) 

SOYBEANS 

Acreage  grown  alone 
Acreage  for  beans 
Stocks  on  farms 


73,  185,  000  Acres 

45.  2  Bushels 
3,  311,249,  000  Bushels 
1,  025,  932,  000  Bushels 

53,  650,  000  Acres 
25,  0  Bushels 
I,  343,490,000  Bushels 
50,  291,  000  Bushels 

41,  618,  000  Acres 
27. 1  Bushels 
1,  129,  727,  000  Bushels 

12,  032,  000  Acres 
17.  8  Bushels 
213,  763,  000  Bushels 

968,  000  Acres 
15.  5  Bushels 
14,  985,  000  Bushels 

11,064,  000  Acres 
18.0  Bushels 
198,  778,  000  Bushels 

31,926,  000  Acres 
39*3  Bushels 
1,  255,  244,  000  Bushels 
275,  124,  000  Bushels 

24,414,000  Acres 
23,  367,  000  Acres 
26,  529,  000  Bushels 
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Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Crop  Reporting  Board 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD  A 


•  YIELD  PEP   ACRE      :  .  . 

rindiT";    PRODUCTION  (In  Thousands) 


CROP 

fAverage! 

1 

1957 

:  cated  : 

Averaee  5 

:  Indicated 

:l947-56i 

Uuly  U  iQ47.56  ; 

1957 

;June  l,i 

July  1, 

! 

:  1958  j 

1958 

Corn,  all 

bu. 

38.8 

46  R 

45,2 

3,144,304 

&  ADO  RV> 

— 

3,311,249 

Wheat,  all 

ii 

17,7 

01  T 

25,0 

1,116,216 

947,102 

1,270,565 

1,343,490 

Winter 

it 

18,9 

22,4 

27,1 

849,604 

707  201 

1,068,696 

1,129,727 

All  SDrine 

ii 

14.6 

1  Q  Q 

17,8 

266,611 

239, 901 

1/201,869 

213,763 

Durum 

ii 

11.9 

17,4 

15,5 

29,904 

an  con 

--- 

14, 985 

•i 

14,9 

20.  5 

18.0 

236,707 

200, 221 



198,778 

n 

34.3 

37,4 

39,3 

1,293,976 

1,308, 360 

... 

1,255,244 

it 

27,2 

29,0 

28.3 

302,770 

435,695 

... 

423,175 

ii 

12.8 

15,9 

16.8 

22.359 

26,528 

31,386 

IT*  1  a  via  ooH 

it 

9,0 

5.3 

8,1 

41,170 

25,754 



31,804 

Rice            100  lb 

bag 

2/2,465 

2/  3,219 

2/3,282 

46,975 

a  n   i  OA 

43,130 

... 

46, 977 

Hav  all 

ton 

1.42 

1.65 

1.57 

105,094 

121,402 

... 

114,246 

nay,  WUU 

ii 

.80 

.92 

,88 

11,087 

11,313 

... 

10,607 

Wav.  alfalfa 

ti 

2,16 

2.27 

2.12 

46,887 

by, 09% 

... 

63, 339 

n ay,    v,iuv ci  <xiiu 

< 

tirnotixy  ^/ 

ii 

1.41 

1.49 

1.43 

27,055 

(~»  Ann 

22, 087 

... 

22,160 

T-Tav.  lestiedpza 

L  4        V  f       m  v  O        W  *J.  W  A*  d 

ii 

1.04 

1. 16 

1.17 

5,768 

4, 852 

... 

5,001 

Beans,  drv  edible 

ii 

(Cleaned)  100  lb. 

bag 

2/1,088 

2/  1,157 

2/1,207 

16,825 

1  fi  "771 
10,  1  11 

... 

18,269 

Peas,  dry  field 

it 

2/1,136 

2/  1,229 

2/1,151 

3,440 

J,  £  1  U 

... 

2,360 

Potatoes  4/ 

cwt. 

Winter 

ii 

156,5 

154,3 

140.6 

3,767 

c  n  aa 

o,  790 

4,780 

4,780 

Earlv  snrinp 

ii 

134,2 

139.5 

126,8 

3,224 

A  AfIR 

3,904 

3, 904 

Late  spring 

ii 

135.4 

173.3 

148,6 

26,538 

OA    1  A/I 

oO, 104 

27,145 

26,901 

Earlv  summer 

ii 

82.0 

89.7 

100,1 

9,920 

Q  A/IT 

y,  047 

9,574 

10,459 

Late  summer 

ii 

156.2 

176.7 

183,1 

33,158 

OO  QAA 

... 

35,449 

Pall 

ii 

166.9 

184.7 

5/ 

152,008 

loo, ybi 

... 

5/ 

Total 

it 

153.6 

173,3 

5/ 

228,615 

A  OA    C  O A 

239, 539 

... 

5/ 

S weetpotatoes  4/ 

cwt. 

54.7 

63.3 

62.2 

19,772 

1  Q  A£Q 
10, UDo 

17,542 

Tobacco 

lb. 

1,315 

1,479 

1,551 

2,134,443 

1,660,553 

1,688,559 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

and  seed 

ton 

21.6 

24,4 

25.8 

6,795 

6,760 

7,332 

Sugar  beets 

•i 

15.3 

17,7 

16.4 

11,770 

15,497 

14,549 

Hops 

lb. 

1,473 

1,449 

1,554 

49,544 

40,135 

52, 218 

Pasture 

pet. 

6/  82 

6/90 

6/  88 

1/  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  March. 
2/  Pounds. 

3/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
4/  Averages  1949-56. 

5*/  First  estimate  will  be  published  August  11,  1958. 
*6~/  Condition  July  1. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP 


:    "~"  5  — — —  Jndfcate3 

i   1947-56  :  ;      1958      :  1958 


Apples,  Com'l,  crop 

bu. 

1/108,  163 

118,  548 

123,  920 

Peaches 

ii 

"l/62,  974 

1/  62,335 

74, 487 

74,  889 

Pears 

it 

T/  29.  828 

1/  31,676 

28,338 

28,  068 

Grapes 

ton 

"l/2,  931 

"     2, 599 

•*«••• 

2,  704 

Cherries  (12  States) 

n 

~1/  217 

240 

2/  174 

177 

Apricots  (  3  States) 

ii 

~1/210 

1/  190 

~  118 

117 

cherries  in  5  Great  Lakes  States  as  of  June  l5". 

CITRUS  FRUITS  1/ 


CROP 


:  Average 
:    1946-5 5 _ 

1,  000  boxes 
121,864 


1956 


;  1955  ; 

1,  OOObcoesi  1,  OOOboates 
136,  705 


1  Indicated 
I  ___1957  

1,  000  boxes 
111,755 
40, 350 
15, 600 


Oranges  and  Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 


137,015 
45,  380 
13,  250 


44, 780 
16,200 


46, 456 
13,  026  ( 

T 7" S eas on" T> e" gins""  w {th~ th~e"~ bl  o om  ofth  e" "year"" shown  ana  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year, 

MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


: 

MILK 

i 

i 

EGGS 

MONTH  : 

_! 

Average  : 
1947-56  ! 

1957 

!      i qco      '  Average 
i      1958     ,  1947-56 

1    1957     '  1958 
1  : 

'~MiiTion  " 

'"Million 

Million 

r 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

May 

12,  382 

13,007 

12,  889 

5,664 

5,615 

5,  543 

June 

12,  240 

12,518 

12, 450 

4,  877 

5,000 

5,  031 

Jan,  -  June  IncT. 

~ir,  177- 

61,014 

€h,  978 

32,401 

32, 447 

"3TT529 

GRAIN  STOCKS 
.verage~r9"4"7r5o~ 


ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 

j        1957"  r~ 


"1938 


CROP  j 

Per-  : 

1,000  I 

Per-  : 

1,000     :     Per-  ; 

i76"oo 

a 

( 

cent  1/; 

bushels  i 

cent  1/  : 

bushels  }   cent  1/  : 

bushels 

Corn  for  grain 

30.4" 

""8567424 

"36.  3 

1,122,  706" 

33.5 

"  17025,932*" 

Wheat  (old  crop) 

6.  2 

69,  721 

6.0 

59,  896 

5,3 

50, 291 

Oats    (  "     "  ) 

17.  1 

227,  984 

16.7 

193, 708 

21.0 

275, 124 

Barley(        »'  ) 

12,  7 

36,  903 

11,2 

42,  265 

14.3 

62, 462 

Rye     (  "     "  ) 

10,0 

2,223 

9,5 

2,  006 

9,2 

2, 452 

Flaxseed(  "    •«  ) 

2/  6.4 

2/2,439 

5.3 

2,551 

6.0 

1,  544 

Soybeans 

""  3.8 

10, 768 

8.  1 

36, 312 

5.5 

26,529 

Sorghum  grain 

4.2 

8,685 

5,0 

28,063 

1  /  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop, 


2/  Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  J.ULY   1  ,    1  9  5  8_  ACREAGE  

T"        Harvested""       ~"7~"  For~harvea7 


l7^Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 
2/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  bay, 
3/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 
t/  Averages  1949-56, 

APPROVED: 


n  An  i 

CROP  I 

i 

1    Average  ; 

\       1 Q47  • 

1  7**  ("SO  , 

1957  ; 

1958  ! 

percent 

Thousands 

Thous ands 

Thousands 

Percent 

^ .         1 1 
Corn,  all 

81,  256 

72, 656 

73,  185 

100,  7 

Wheat,  all 

63,  672 

43, 664 

53, 650 

122,9 

Winter 

45,  196 

31, 613 

41, 618 

131,6 

All  spring 

18,  477 

12,  051 

12, 032 

99.  8 

Tim  v  >•  •  «  k> 

uuruiii 

2,  409 

2,  281 

968 

42,4 

viner  spring 

16,  068 

9t  770 

11,  064 

113.2 

37,  752 

34, 984 

31, 926 

91,  3 

"R  9  1*1  Air 

j->  drie  y 

11,  110 

15, 000 

14, 939 

99,6 

xv  ye 

1,  737 

_              f     mm  _ 

1,  671 

1,  863 

111.5 

r iaxs  eeu 

4,  621 

4,  864 

3,  918 

80.  6 

Kice 

1,  911 

1,  340 

1,431 

106.  8 

oorgnums  (including  sirup) 

l  A       ~»  f\  A 

14,  294 

25, 693 

20, 464 

79.  6 

v^otton  i/ 

22,  611 

14,  066 

12, 402 

88.2 

May,  an 

74, 204 

73, 776 

72, 905 

98.  8 

Hay,  wild 

13, 796 

12, 358 

11, 988 

97.0 

Hay,  alt ali a 

21, 809 

30,  487 

29,  817 

97.  8 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/ 

19,  217 

14, 872 

15,486 

104. 1 

Hay,  lespedeza 

5,  489 

4,  182 

4,  258 

101.  8 

Beans,  dry  edible 

1,  560 

1,  363 

1,  514 

111.  1 

reas,  ary  tield 

305 

-%  AS 

266 

205 

77. 1 

ooyueans  j/ 

15, 936 

21,  804 

24,  414 

112.  0 

Soybeans  Tor  beans 

14,  557 

20,  738 

23,  367 

112.  7 

1  J  a  *"v  w  •  -i  4-  n      A.  / 

reanuta  J/ 

2,  501 

1,  777 

1,  762 

99.  2 

Jrotatoes  *t{  Total 

1,  493 

1,  383 

1,452 

105, 1 

Winter 

24 

44 

34 

77,  3 

Early  spring 

24 

32 

31 

97.5 

Late  spring 

197 

174 

a  A  A 

181 

104.  2 

Early  summer 

122 

101 

104 

103.6 

Late  summer 

214 

m  A  *\ 

182 

194 

106, 1 

c  ail 

912 

850 

909 

106.  9 

S  weetpotatoes  4/ 

362 

285 

282 

98.9 

i ooacco 

1,  634 

1,  122 

1,  088 

97.  0 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

317 

277 

284 

102.6 

Sugar  beets 

769 

878 

886 

100.9 

Hops 

34 

28 

34 

121.3 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 
S,  R.  Newell,  Chairman, 
F.  J.  Graham,  Secretary, 
R.  K.  Smith,  C,  E.  Burkhead, 

R.  Royston,  R.  F.  Gurtz, 

Irvin  Holmes,  W.  C,  Hinson,  Jr., 

O.  M.  Frost,  W.  B.  Hudson, 

C.  W,  LeGrande,  R.  S,  McCauley, 
T,  L.  Stuart,  H.  V,  Edwards, 

E.   C.  Wilcox,        G.  B.  Strong-, 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
/ 


J.  L.  Wilson, 
Roy  D.  Bass, 
R,  V.  Norman, 
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R,  P.  Christ  esen, 
L.  A.  Losleb  en, 
B.  R,  Skelton. 


CROP  PROSPECTS* 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.   8312-88(7)       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


CROP  PROSPECTS* 


U.S.    DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  N EG.   4810-87(7)       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS3*1 

July  1,  1958 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  £221  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  Egg  Very  poor 
35  to  50  EB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  ■■  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

U.  S.    DEPARTBENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   S3  13-88(7) 


AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CEOP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP    REPORT   AS  OF   JULY    1,  1958 

Total  crop  outturn  equalling  any  previous  year  now  appears  likely  for 
1958.    Total  acreage  harvested  for  all  crops  is  expected  to  "be  slightly 
larger  than  in  1957  from  the  smallest  total  planted  acreage  in  ko  years  of 
comparable  record.    Crop  developments  through  June  and  in  early  July  have 
been  mainly  favorable  despite  instances  of  local  flooding  or  other  storm 
damage.    Yield  per  acre  levels,  all  crops  considered,  now  seem  likely  to 
pull  ahead  of  last  year's  record  high  unless  tripped  by  late  season  hazards. 

Winter  wheat  is  setting  a  new  production  record  with  large  effect  on  total 
crop  outturn.    Soybean  acreage  is  record  large  and  growth  conditions  (are  promis- 
ing. The  corn  crop  now  looks  slightly  smaller  than  last  year  but  well  above  av- 
erage.   Large  to  near-average  crops  of  barley,  oats,  rye  and  dry  beans  are  in 
prospect.    A  sharp  cut  in  sorghum  acreage  assures  a  sizeable  reduction  in 
sorghum  grain  below  last  year's  record  crop.    Cotton  acreage  planted  may  result 
in  the  smallest  acreage  for  harvest  in  over  80  years.    Hay  tonnage  will  rank 
well  below  but  second  only  to  last  year's  record,  ample  for  demands  and  well 
distributed.    Forage  growth  continued  generally  favorable  during  June  and 
most  sections  have  good  to  excellent  grazing.    Livestock  conditions  generally 
remain  excellent  with  little  drought  pressure  to  disturb  marketings.  Milk 
production  rates  per  cow  were  at  near  record  levels  for  July  1. 

Prospects  for  "All  Crops"  as  appraised  by  reporters  for  their  localities, 
presented  on  page  5,  show  the  generally  favorable  crop  outlook  despite  some 
important  sectional  difficulties.    Setbacks  in  South  Central  and  Southeastern 
States  resulting  from  too  much  wet  and  cold  weather  at  planting  time  which 
delayed  or  caused  loss  of  stands  have  not  been  entirely  shaken  off.    In  the 
northernmost  areas  with  poorest  prospects  June  rainfall  was  too  scanty  to  over- 
come drought  although  the  dry  areas  are  less  extensive  than  a  month  ago.  Heavy 
rains  which  caused  some  flooding  and  ponding  helped  lower  prospects  in  some 
Mississippi' Valley  and  Ohio  Valley  sections.    The  cool  first  half  of  June  over 
much  of  the  Nation  slowed  crop  progress  but  allowed  for  filling  and  develop- 
ment of  small  grains.    Warmer  weather  more  recently  has  increased  growth  and 
speeded  maturity  over  wide  areas. 

Stated  in  index  terms  based  on  present  estimates,  the  production  com- 
posite reaches  106  thus  matching  three  other  years  of  largest  production  - 
1957,  1956  and  19^8.    The  yield  per  acre  index  at  129  continues  the  upward 
trend  shown  without  a  downturn  since  1951,  moving  two  points  above  last  year. 
Succeeding  reports  will  improve  the  basis  for  these  over-all  comparisons  as 
interpolations  now  used  for  cotton,  soybeans,  sorghums  and  some  other  crops 
are  replaced  with  estimates  as  the  season  progresses. 

Winter  wheat  outturn  continues  to  look  the  Nation's  largest  of  record 
as  combines  clear  fields  in  the  northward -moving  harvest.    By  early  July, 
two-thirds  of  Kansas  wheat  was  in  the  bin  and  larger  proportions  of  acreage 
to  the  southward.    Despite  some  storm  loss  and  delay  from  wet  fields,  heavy 
yields  of  good  test  weight  are  common.    Yield  prospects  in  most  plains  areas 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


held  up  well  or  improved  during  the  past  months  and  also  were  well  main- 
tained in  most  other  areas.    The  crop  of  1,130  million  "bushels  represents 
a  new  peak  in  "both  total  outturn  and  yield  per  acre.    A  higher  proportion 
of  the  planted  acreage  is  being  harvested  for  grain  than  in  any  year 
since  1919- 

Spring  wheat  production  of  2lk  million  "bushels  is  expected  from  an 
acreage  nearly  equal  to  last  year.    Yield  prospects  in  the  Northern  Plains 
increased  notably  after  fairly  general  rainfall  and  cool  weather.  The 
all  wheat  crop  thus  increases  to  1,3^3  million  "bushels,  the  second  largest 
of  record  exceeded  only  by  19^7 •    An  average  size  rice  crop  9  percent  lar- 
ger than  last  yeaiT's  small  crop  is  growing  on  a  moderately  increased  acre- 
age with  a  new  high  level  of  per  acre  yields  expected.    Rye  production  looks 
the  largest  since  19^2  from  a  ninth  more  acreage  than  in  1957  and  record 
high  yields. 

A  3«3  billion  bushel  corn  crop  is  in  the  making  with  prospects  im- 
proved after  a  slow  cool  start  in  many  sections.    Stands  In  some  sections 
are  uneven  and  the  crop  still  faces  important  critical  periods  of  pollina- 
tion and  growth.    The  early  crop  in  the  lower  South  has  excellent  prospects. 
Good  soil  moisture  and  recently  improved  growing  weather  also  promise  to 
greatly  aid  Corn  Belt  fields  during  coming  weeks. 

Oats  yield  prospects  gained  rapidly  in  leading  producing  areas  under 
June  cool  and  moist  weather.    Production  now  looks  only  slightly  below  last 
year's  near  average  crop  with  yield  per  acre  a  new  record. 

The  small  crop  in  Southeastern  and  South  Central  sections  mainly 
results  from  acreage  decreases  caused  by  planting  difficulties  while  in 
North  Central  sections  competition  of  corn  and  soybeans  reduced  acreage. 
Oats  acreage  harvested  for  grain  is  smallest  since  the  drought  year  193^« 
Barley  outturn  looks  slightly  under  last  year's  crop  because  of  lower 
yield  prospects  in  leading  States.    A  sharp  cut  of  a  fifth  in  plantings 
of  sorghums  assures  a  reduction  in  sorghum  grain  from  the  1957  record 
level.    The  feed  grain  total  now  seems  likely  to  fall  below  the  record 
1957  level  to  a  considerable  degree  unless  corn  and  sorghum  crops  out-do 
themselves  in  later  showings. 

July  1  stocks  of  corn  on  farms  are  third  largest  of  record  but  9  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.    Oats  stocks,  old  crop,  were  relatively  large, 
a  fifth  above  average  for  the  date  and  42  percent  more  than  on  farms  a 
year  earlier.    Barley  stocks  were  kd  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  69 
percent  above  average.    Sorghum  grain  stockswere  treble  last  year's  and 
largest  in  three  years  of  record.    Rye  stocks  were  well  above  both  last 
year  and  average.    Stocks  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  were  all  sharply 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Planted  acreage  for  1958  harvest  totaled  330  million  acres  and  is  the 
smallest  in  kO  years  covered  by  comparable  records.    Principal  reductions 
were  made  for  sorghums,  oats,  cotton,  flaxseed,  and  hay  crops.  Sharp 
planting  increases  were  made  in  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat  other  than 
durum  and  soybeans  and  important  but  relatively  smaller  increases  in  corn, 
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rice,  dry  beans,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  sugar  "beets  and  certain  vegetable 
crops.    Moderate  to  small  decreases  occurred  in  barley,  tobacco,  dry 
field  peas,  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts.    Much  of  the  shaping  of  the 
acreage  basis  for  the  year's  crops  started  in  1957  when  heavy  summer  rains 
drove  out  the  persistent  Great  Plains  drought.    More  winter  wheat  went  in 
waiting  fields  as  the  favored  choice  to  cash  in  on  productivity  that  had 
loafed  or  held  back  during  the  dry  years.    Drought-resistant  sorghum 
looked  less  desirable  than  in  the  1957  planting  surge  which  developed  after 
general  rains.    Hay  crops  and  pastures  quickened  growth  and  built  a  record 
forage  supply  and  carryover  which  somewhat  lessened  need  for  added  hay- 
lands  during  1958 J  &  wet  1958  spring  in  many  sections  also  signalled  the 
arrival  of  another  good  forage  year. 

The  fall  and  winter  planting  season  in  many  South  Central  and  South 
Eastern  sections  was  so  wet  and  cold  that  many  plantings  of  winter  oats, 
wheat  and  over  crops  were  delayed  and  bypassed  for  a  spring  season  which 
also  proved  slow  and  unfavorable.    Most  North  Central  areas  had  weather 
which  permitted  timely  planting  of  spring  grain,  corn  and  soybeans..  Plant- 
ing in  the  Northern  Plains  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  early.  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  much  of  the  Northeast  had  a  slow  opening  season. 

The  harvested  acreage  total  of  59  crops  now  appears  likely  to  reach 
about  321  million  acres.*  only  slightly  larger  than  either  1957  or  the 
1956  record  low  total  of  319  million  acres  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  pattern  of  harvested  acreage  among  the  crops  follows  closely  after 
t  he  planting  pattern  since  only  moderate  to  light  acreage  loss,  now  seems 
likely  for  most  crops.    For  winter  wheat  -  big  time  loser 

some  years  -  acreage  loss  has  been  lowest  since  1919*    Ample  soil 
moisture,  pampered  the  well-started  winter  wheat,  eased  it  through 
difficult  periods  leaving  harvested  acreage  almost  a  third  larger 
than  in  1957*    Spring  wheat  acreage  is  down  very  slightly  despite  a 
sharp  slash  in  durum  varieties.    All  wheat  acreage  will  be  nearly  a 
fourth  larger  than  last  year.    Corn  acreage  is  up  slightly  from  last 
year's  low  but  still  a  tenth  below  average.    Soybeans  for  beans  gained 
an  eighth  in  acreage.  Hay  acreage  is  down  slightly,  oats  nearly  a  tenth, 
whils  almost  a  fifth  less  sorghum  may  be  harvested. 

Hay  and  forage  prospects  have  been  excellent  since  early  in  the 
season  in  response  to  adequate  and  sometimes  excessive  moisture,    A  total 
hay  tonnage  second  highest  of  record  is  expected  although  6  percent  less 
than  the  1957  record.    Heavy  early  cuttings  have  been  made  and  stored  after 
varying  gambles  and  some  loss  from  rainy  weather.    Clover  and  mixed  stands 
have  thrived  in  central  areas  with  increases  in  acreage  and  production  from 
the  low  levels  of  recent  drier  years.    Less  acreage  for  alfalfa,  grain  hay 
and  some  other  kinds  is  needed  in  many  sections  particularly  following  the 
heavy  1957  crops.    Pasture  condition  on  July  averaged  88  percent,  about  2 
points  below  last  year's  high  July  rating  but  otherwise  highest  since  1951 • 
Except  for  a  narrowing  northern  strip  and  limited  other  sections  which  show 
on  the  pasture  map  on  page  6,  prospects  for  summer  and  fall  gracing  appear 
generally  favorable.    July  condition  of  western  range  cattle  and  sheep 
equals  or  exceeds  any  year  since  19^7 • 
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Total  production  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected  to  be  2  percent 
greater  than  last  year  and  1  percent  above  average.    The  prospective  apple 
crop  is  the  largest  since  1950*  and  the  peach  crop  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  since  19^7 .    The  grape  crop  is  also  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  year,  but  below  average.    Indications  for  apricots,  sweet  cherries, 
sour  cherries,  plums,  and  prunes  are  below  both  last  year  and  average. 


Production  of  citrus  for  the  1957-58  season  i6  below  both  last  year 
and  average.    Except  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  grapefruit  in 
California's  areas  outside  of  the  Desert  Valleys,  harvest  is  virtually 
complete . 


The  total  tonnage  of  almonds,  filberts  and  walnuts  is  expected  to  be 
3  percent  below  last  year  and  8  percent  below  average.    The  production  of 
almonds  will  be  sharply  below  both  last  year  and  average.    However,  for 
walnuts,  production  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  both  last  year  and  av- 
erage.   Although  the  indicated  tonnage  of  filberts  is  above  average  it  is 
approximately  one -third  less  than  last  year. 


Summer  vegetable  and  melon  production  is  expected   to  be  11  percent 
larger  than  in  1957*    Principal  gains  are  being  made  in  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  green  peppers  and  cabbage  with  marked  declines  in  celery,  lettuce, 
carrots,  cucumbers,  snap  beans,  and  cauliflower.    Production  of  summer 
melons    of  all  types  is  up  sharply;  melon  eaters  can  expect  a  fourth  more 
than  last  year.    Weather  has  set  a  moderate  pace  in  moving  most  crops 
toward  market  except  in  the  Northwest  but  without  reducing  production 
prospects.  The  early  summer  potato  crop  now  looks  about  a  sixth  larger 
than  last  year's  small  crop  and  5  percent  above  average.    The  late 
summer  crop  is  about  a  tenth  larger. 


Vegetable  acreage  planted  for  processing  ia  about  7  percent  smaller 
than  last  year  and  9  percent  below  average,  reflecting  an  increase  over 
previously  reported  intentions  for  some  crops.    More  cabbage  under  contract 
for  kraut  and  tomatoes  are  expected,  little  change  in  snap  beans  and  small 
to  sizeable  reductions  in  acreage  of  green  lima  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  green  peas  and  spinach. 

Egg  production  duripg  June  edged  1  percent  above  June  1957,  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  surpass  the  1957  level.    All  regions  except  West  North 
Central  and  South  Central  shared  in  the  increase.    National  laying  rates 
which  were  record  high  for  the  month  by  a  small  margin  helped  bring  the  first 
o  months  up  equal  to  last  year.    Laying  flocks  numbers  in  June  averaged  one 
percent  smaller  than  in  June  1957,  slightly  exceeding  last  year's  numbers  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Milk  production  during  June  was  one  percent  below  last  year  after  a 
slightly  larger  than  usual  seasonal  decrease.    Dairy  reporters'  herds, 
however,  continued  to  set  new  records  in  milk  flow  per  cow  which  on  July  1 
averaged  k  percent  above  last  year's  previous  record  for  the  date.  Per 
cow  rates  were  record  high  in  all  regions  but  the  South  At] antic. 
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CORN i   The  1958  corn  crop  is  forecast  at  3.3  billion  bushels,  3  percent 

below  last  year  but  5  percent  above  average.    The  yield,  indicated 
at  U5»2  bushels  per  harvested  acre,  is  somewhat  below  the  record  U6.8  last 
year  but  far  above  the  38.8  bushel  average.    Growing  conditions  during 
most  of  June  were  not  generally  favorable  for  corn.    Below  normal  June 
temperatures  over  most  of  the  corn  areas  with  frequent  or  heavy  rains 
through  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley  and  other  sections  retarded  growth  and 
delayed  cultivation.    However,  warm,  dry  weather  prevailing  at  the  very  end 
of  June  permitted  cultivation  and  improved  the  color.    The  excellent  soil 
moisture  supplies  will  help  the  crop  along  during  summer  dry  periods  which 
usually  occur  in  many  sections. 

The  acreage  planted  to  corn  for  all  purposes  is  estimated  at 
million  acres,  0.5  million  above  last  year  but  8.h  million  below  average. 
About  6.7  million  acres  of  corn  were  placed  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  or  1.5 
million  less  than  last  year.    The  crop  was  planted  by  the  usual  date  over 
most  of  the  Corn  Belt  but  planting  was  slowed  by  wet  periods  in  most 
Eastern  and  Southern  States.    The  indicated  acreage  for  harvest  for  all 
purposes,  at  73*2  million,  is  0,5  million  above  last  year.    Major  losses 
to  date  have  been  largely  from  flooding  or  ponding,  mostly  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

In  the  Com  Belt,  production  is  forecast  at  2.6  billion  bushels  or 
5  percent  below  last  year.    The  indicated  yields  per  acre  are  below  the 
high  yields  last  year  in  all  States  except  Ohio  and  Kansas.    The  change  in 
weather  in  late  June  from  cool  and  wet  to  hot  and  humid  in  northern  and 
eastern  areas  of  the  Belt  caused  a  sharp  improvement  in  condition.  In 
Illinois,  corn  height  averaged  28  inches  by  July  h  compared  with  21  inches 
a  year  earlier.    A  few  fields  were  near  tassel  and  some  just  up*    The  Indiana 
and  Ohio  crops  showed  improved  color  and  growth  by  early  July  as  temperatures 
increased.    In  Iowa  about  a  third  of  the  corn  was  "laid  by."    Corn  borer 
infestation  has  been  a  problem  since  rainy  June  weather  hampered  spraying 
operations.    In  Minnesota,  June  temperatures  were  too  low  for  optimum 
growth  and  corn  height  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  slightly  less  than  a 
year  earlier.    In  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  soil  moisture  supplies 
are  generally  good.    However,  insects  are  prevalent  and  recent  hail  storms 
have  caused  some  severe  damage. 

The  planted  acreage  in  the  East  North  Central  area  is  2  percent  above 
last  year  and  1  percent  higher  in  the  West  North  Central  area*  The 
Nebraska  acreage  increased  sharply  because  of  less  grower  participation  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program. 

In  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  areas,  production  is  expected  to  exceed 
last  year's  crop  which  was  sharply  curtailed  by  severe  drought  from  New 
Jersey  southward  through  North  Carolina.    Below  normal  June  temperatures 
and  rain  in  many  sections  delayed  June  planting  and  caused  uneven  stands. 
Acreage  planted  in  the  Atlantic  area  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1957* 

In  the  South  Central  area,  production  is  forecast  a  little  under  the 
good  crop  last  year.    June  rains  caused  some  flooding  and  excessive  moisture 
hindered  cultivation.    Cutworms  and  wireworms  were  active  and  thinned 
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stands.    The  planted  acreage  is  below  last  year  in  all  States  in  the  area 
except  Oklahoma  and  Texas,    In  the  West,  good  supplies  of  water  for  irri- 
gation assure  another  good  corn  crop.    The  planted  acreage  is  above  last 
year  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Utah  hut  "below  in  other  Western  States, 

CORN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    The  estimated  1,026  million  bushels  of  corn  on 

farms  July  1,  third  highest  of  record,  were  9  per- 
cent below  the  1,123  million  bushels  on  farms  a  year  earlier  but  18  percent 
above  average.    As  of  May  15,  there  were  410  million  bushels  under  CCC  farm 
loan  including  reseal  and  purchase  agreement  as  compared  with  537  million 
bushels  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 

Corn  stocks  on  farms  in  the  North  Central  States,  estimated  at  937 
million  bushels,  were  7  percent  smaller  than  on  July  1,  1957  but  were 
23  percent  larger  than  average.    Stocks  were  relatively  more  abundant  in 
the  West  North  Central  States  where  the  588  million  bushels  on  farms  were 
12  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier*    In  the  East  North  Central  States, 
farm  stocks  of  349  million  bushels  were  28  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.    Compared  with  July  1,  last  year,  stocks  on  farms  were  down 
37  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  34  percent  in  the  South  Atla^^imd 
14  percent  in  the  South  Central  region.    On  the  other  hand, /on  farms  in  the 
Western  States,  although  small,  were  nearly  triple  a  year  earlier. 

Disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  during  the  April  -  June  quarter 
totaled  647  million  bushels  compared  with  498  million  bushels  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1957  and  the  average  disappearance  of  499  million  bushels.  In 
the  North  Central  States,  disappearance  during  the  quarter  was  47  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  while  disappearance  in  other  regions  was  smaller, 

ALL  WHEAT:1  Production  of  all  wheat  is  expected  to  total  1,343  million 

~     bushels,  73  million  more  than  forecast  on  June  1  and  the  second 
largest  crop  of  record.    The  prospective  crop  is  two-fifths  larger  than 
the  1957  crop  of  947  million  bushels  and  one -fifth  above  average.  Winter 
wheat  production,  estimated  at  1,130  million  bushels  is  61  million  bushels 
more  than  the  June  1  forecast  and  423  million  bushels  above  1957.  All 
spring  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  214  million  bushels  compared  with 
240  million  bushels  in  1957  and  the  average  of  267  million  bushels.  Durum 
production  is  expected  to  be  only  about  two-fifths  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion with  July  1  prospects  indicating  a  crop  of  only  15  million  bushels 
compared  with  40  million  bushels  harvested  in  1957, 

Total  acreage  of  all  wheat  harvested  for  grain  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  since  1954.  The  53,6  million  acres  for  harvest  is  10,0  million — 
23  percent — more  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1957  but  10,0  million— 
16  percent — less  than  average.  The  56.0  million  acres  seeded  in  the  fall 
of  1957  and  spring  of  1958  is  12  percent  more  than  the  49,9  million  acres 
seeded  a  year  earlier  but  is  23  percent  less  than  average. 

Current  indications  point  to  an  all  wheat  abandonment  and  diversion 
of  4  percent  of  the  total  acreage  planted.    This  coocftrac  with  13  percent 
not  harvested  for  grain  last  year  and  the  average  of  13  percent. 
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WINTER  WHEAT:    A  record  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,130  million  "bushels  is  in 

prospect  for  1958.    This  is  6l  million  "bushels  more  than 
forecast  last  month,  60  percent  above  the  707  million  bushel  1957  crop 
and  33  percent  above  the  average  of  850  million  bushels.  The  yield  per 
harvested  acre  is  indicated  at  a  record  27. 1  bushels,  which  compares  with 
the  previous  reoord  last  year  of  22. h  bushels  and  the  average  of  18,9 
bushels . 

In  the  southern  and  central  Great  Plains,  harvest  brought  pleasant 
surprises  to  many  growers  as  the  outturn  was  generally  above  earlier 
expectations.    Rains  during  the  last  week  of  June  slowed  harvesting  in 
this  area  and  caused  some    lush,  heavy  wheat  to  go  down.    Little  loss  was 
expected  from  this  source.    Increases  from  June  1  occurring  largely  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  more  than  offset  de- 
creases in  several  other  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Western  States. 

Kansas  prospects  continued  to  climb  during  June.    With  cool  weather 
and  ample  moisture  during  late  June,  late  maturing  wheat  filled  exception- 
ally well.    Hot  winds  early  in  June  blasted  wheat  in  some  areas  of  western 
Kansas,  severely  in  some  localities,  causing  a  reduction  in  yield  and  test 
weight,    but  these  losses  were  more  than  offset  by  improvement  elsewhere. 
Quality  was  generally  good  over  the  remainder  of  the  State.    As  combines 
started  to  roll  central  Kansas  farmers  found  the  outturn  considerably  above 
earlier  expectations. 

Harvest  of  Oklahoma  wheat  was  virtually  complete  by  July  1.    Most  of 
the  remaining' crop  was  in  the  eastern  areas  where  late  June  rains  hampered 
harvest  operations  and  in  the  western  end  of  the  Panhandle.    The  eastern 
area  suffered  considerable  loss  but  with  harvest  all  but  complete  outturns 
were  much  above  expectations. 

In  Texas,  wheat  harvest  was  complete  except  in  the  Panhandle  area. 
Heavy  rains  the  last  week  of  June  slowed  combines  but  most  of  a  bountiful 
crop  had  been  harvested. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  in  Nebraska  were  boosted  during  June.  Harvest 
started  late  in  June  in  southeastern  and  south-central  areas  but  was  de- 
layed by  frequent  precipitation  during  the  first  week  of  July.    The  early 
harvest  pointed  toward  high  yields  per  acre, 

Yields  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri  remained  unchanged  even  though 
storms  caused  some  damage  in  Indiana.    Illinois'  yield  was  reduced  some- 
what as  adverse  weather  took  its  toll.    Harvest  was  running  well  behind 
a  year  ago  as  wet  weather  slowed  maturity  and  kept  soils  wet. 

Colorado  production  prospects  were  reduced  as  high  temperatures  and 
drying  winds  in  early  June  caused  premature  ripening.    Hail  damage  was  also 
locally  heavy.    Harvest  was  earlier  than  usual  and  will  be  completed 
quickly,  weather  permitting. 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat  prospects  also  improved  during  June.  Generally, 
moisture  was  adequate  in  June.    Hot  weather  and  drying  winds  did  some  damage 
but  wheat  generally  maintained  a  high  condition. 
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Harvest  started  during  the  last  week  of  June. 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  seeded  last  fall  is  estimated  at  43.6  million 
acres,  an  increase  of  16  percent  from  the  previous  year  hut  19  percent  "below 
•the  10-year  average.    The  hi. J  million  acres  estimated  for  harvest  this  year 
represents  an  increase  of  10  million  acres  over  1957  hut  is  8  percent  below 
average.    Abandonment,  including  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grains,  is  the 
smallest  since  1919*    Abandonment  of  seeded  acreage  is  indicated  at  4.5 
percent,  only  about  a  fourth  of  last  year  and  average.    Ample  moisture  in 
the  Plains  States  was  largely  responsible  for  the  very  small  loss  of  acreage. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  had  the   smallest  acreage  loss  since  19.26  and  Kansas  since 
1931-    In  many  Southeastern  and  South  Central  States,  wet  and  cold  weather 
caused  some  loss  or  diversion,  hut  most  other  areas  had  relatively  small 
loss. 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT:    The  Nation's  1958  spring  wheat  production  is  forecast  at 

2l4  million  "bushels,  the  second  smallest  since  1939-  The 
indicated  crop,  based  on  July  1  conditions,  is  11  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  one-fifth  "below  average.    Production  prospects  were  improved  consider- 
ahly  "by  June  rains  in  previously  dry  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana  but  declined  in  Utah  and  Washington.    North  Dakota's  prospective 
production  of  103  million  "bushels  of  spring  wheat  is  hy  far  the  largest  for 
any  State.    Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  17.8  bushels,  ahout  two  bushels 
lower  than  the  1957  record  high  but  some  3  "bushels  above  average. 

Plantings  of  spring  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1958  are  estimated 
at  12. 4  million  acres,  slightly  ahove  last  year  hut  otherwise  smallest  in 
50  years  of  record.    On  July  1,  abandonment  was  indicated  at  3  percent  of 
planted  acreage,  with  12,032,000  acres  expected  to  he  harvested,  the  smallest 
of  record  except  for  1934  and  1936.    There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  acreage  of 
durum  wheat,  but  a  moderate  increase  in  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat. 
North  Dakota  showed  virtually  no  change  in  acreage  from  last  year,  while 
increases  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Idaho  were  offset  by  decreases  in 
Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

DURUM  WHEAT;    Durum  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  15  million  bushels,  only 

two- fifths  of  the  1957  crop  and  third  smallest  in  more  than 
two  decades.    A  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  from  the  level  of  the  past  two 
years  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  low  production.    The  prospective 
yield  of  15.5 "bushels  per  acre  indicated  on  July  1  is  moderately  above 
average  but  lower  than  in  the  past  two  years.    Replenished  moisture  supplies, 
cool  weather  and  a  minimum  of  damage  from  diseases  and  insects  have  favored 
the  crop  this  year. 

Durum  wheat  was  planted  on  1,002,000  acres  in  the  four  major  producing 
States  in  1958,  only  two-fifths  as  much  as  last  year  and  the  smallest  acreage 
6ince  records  "began  in  1919 •    Lack  of  price  incentives  and  absence  of  special 
Government  programs  favoring  durum  wheat  resulted  in  sharp  decreases  in 
acreage  in  all  producing  States.    With  a  small  abandonment  of  3  percent  in 
prospect  on  basis  of  July  1  condition,  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  expected 
to  be  968,000  acres,  the  smallest  since  1934. 
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OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT:    Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  is  forecast 

at  1.99  million  bushels,  a  shade  below  last  year's 
production  and  the  second  smallest  crop  since  191*0,    The  yield  per  acre 
indicated  on  July  1  was  18,0  bushels  per  acre,  well  above  average  but  12 
percent  below  last  year0    In  the  North  Central  spring  wheat  States,  recovery 
from  effects  of  earlier  dry  weather  has  been  aided  by  recent  rains „  However, 
in  Washington  and  Utah,  dry  hot  weather  during  June  hurt  crop  prospects* 

Planted  acreage  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  wheat  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  11,399*000  acres,  up  about  one-seventh  from  last 
year  but  otherwise  the  smallest  in  four  decades »    There  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  acreage  in  major  producing  States,  particularly  where  acreage 
Of  durum  wheat  was  reduced,,    North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Minnesota  each  showed  increases  of  10  to  30  percent.    Acreage  of 
spring  wheat  other  than  durum  for  harvest  in  1958  is  estimated  at  11,06^,000 
acres,  the  smallest  of  record  except  for  193h,  1936,  and  1957 » 

WHEAT  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stocks  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated 

at  50e3  million  bushels.    This  quantity  is  about 
one-sixth  smaller  than  the  59*9  million  bushels  remaining  on  farms  a  year 
earlier  and  less  than  three-fourths  average*    Stocks  were  below  average-  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  regions  except  the 
the  West  where  the  1957  crop  was  a  tenth  larger  than  the  1956  production* 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  wheat  remaining  on  farms  was  in  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado*    An  estimated  5*3  percent  of 
1957  production  remained  on  farms  July  le 

Disappearance  of  wheat  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30  was  126 
million  bushels.    This  was  18  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but 
19  percent  smaller  than  the  l5U,9  million  bushel  average  for  the  quarter* 
An  estimated  82,2  million  bushels  of  wheat  moved  from  farm  storages  in 
the  North  Central  States,  compared  with  69,7  million  a  year  earlier  and 
the  average  of  10U»9  million  for  the  quarter.    Movement  was  especially 
heavy  from  farms  in  the  Dakotas  and  relatively  heavy  from  Nebraska  farms. 
Disappearance  from  farms  in  the  Western  States  was  also  at  a  rapid  rates 

OATS:    The  1958  oats  crop  is  expected  to  total  1,255  million  bushels--* 
h  percent  below  last  year  and  3  percent  below  average  following 
a  sharp  reduction  in  acreage.    The  yield  of  39 *3  bushels  now  in  prospect 
is  nearly  2  bushels  above  last  year's  yield  and  sets  a  new  record  for 
the  nation.    Yields  are  expected  to  turn  out  much  better  than  last  year 
for  the  East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions, 
while  prospects  are  down  slightly  for  the  other  regions. 

Wet  weather  interferred  with  planting  in  many  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  States    and  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,    Other  North  Central 
States  had  a  favorable  planting  season  but  a  dry  May  thinned  some  staids 
and  straw  is  short.    However,  a  cool,  wet  June  was  favorable  for  the 
grain  to  fill  and  yield  prospects  are  generally  good. 
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A  continued  decline  in  oats  acreage  in  several  important  North  Central 
States  coupled  with  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  in  many  States  re- 
duced oats  seedings  to  38  million  acres  this  year*    This  is  12  percent 
below  1957,  lh  percent  below  average  and  the  smallest  average  of  record. 
Acreage  is  below  last  year  in  most  States  except  North  Dakota  and  a  few 
western  States.    Four  of  the  important  West  North  Central  States  accounted 
for  over  2  million  of  the  5  million  acre  decline.    The  reduction  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  followed  the  downtrend  of  recent  years  but  heaviest 
decreases  were  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  where  farmers  were  not  able  to  plant 
all  of  their  intended  acreage  because  of  an  unfavorable  spring.  Rather 
sharp  decreases  also  were  reported  in  acres  planted  for  several  South  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  States  where  wet  weather  interfered   with  the  planting  of 
both  winter  and  spring  oats. 

Farmers  plan  to  harvest  31»9  million  acres  of  oats  for  grain  in  1958— 
9  percent  below  last  year,  15  percent  below  average  and  the  smallest  acreage 
for  grain  since  193U.    The  important  West  North  Central  States  still  account 
for  a  little  more  than  1/2  of  the  oats  acreage  for  grain  although  acreage 
for  harvest  this  year  is  9  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  20  percent  below 
average.    The  sharpest  reduction  for  this  group  occurred  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Missouri.    Acreage  for  harvest  is  also  down  rather  sharply  in  some  of  the 
South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  where  unfavorable  weather  interfered 
with  planting. 

OAT  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  on  July  1  are  estimated 

at  275  million  bushels — Ij.2  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  21  percent  more  than  average.    Stocks  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Atlantic  States  where  relatively 
few  oats  are  stored  on  farms. 

The  12  North  Central  States  held  2k3  million  bushels— -88  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  carryover  of  oats.    Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  less  oats 
on  hand  than  on  July  1,  1957  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  total 
for  the  region.    The  largest  holdings  were  in  Iowa  with  l;5»6  million  bushels; 
Minnesota,  Lt3»6  million;  South  Dakota,  39«8  million;  and  Wisconsin,  32.2 
million. 

Disappearance  from  April  1  to  July  1  totaled  267.5  million  bushels 
which  is  about  average  for  this  period  but  over  a  fifth  more  than  the  com- 
parable 3  months  in  1957*    Greater  disappearance  than  average  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  West  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Western  Regions  offset  less 
than  average  disappearance  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
Regions. 

SOYBEANS:    Another  record  acreage  of  soybeans  is  in  prospect,  thus  maintaining 

the  upward  trend  that  has  continued  for  nine  consecutive  years. 
Soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  are  estimated  at  2h»h  million  acres. 
This  is  12  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  21.8  million  acres  planted 
last  year  although  less  than  2  percent  above  the  March  1  intended  acreage. 
Of  the  total  acreage  (alone  plus  interplanted)  planted  to  soybeans  this  year, 
about  23.U  million  acres  will  be  harvested  for  beans,  if  growers  carry  out 
their  intentions  as  of  July  1.    This  is  13  percent  above  last  year,  the 
previous  high,  and  is  not  only  a  record  acreage  but  is  also  the  highest 
percentage  —  nearly  95  percent  of  the  total  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  beans. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1958  soybean  production  will  be  published  in 
the  August  Crop  Production  report. 

The  1958  soybean  season  is  off  to  an  early  start.    Plantings  averaged 
much  earlier  than  last  year  and  were  virtually  completed  well  before  July  1, 
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except  in  some  areas  where  soybeans  follow  small  grains.    The  crop  generally 
made  good  progress  in  June  although  cool  weather  retarded  growth  somewhat. 
Moisture  supplies,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ample  and  in  a  few  localities 
excessive.    Floods  did  considerable  damage  in  Indiana  and  some  replanting 
was  necessary.    In  some  areas,  plantings  were  larger  than  planned  because  a 
considerable  acreage  of  other  spring  crops  could  not  be  planted  because  of 
wet  weather.    Part  of  this  land  was  diverted  to  soybeans  which  can  be  planted 
later  than  most  spring  crops. 

In  the  North  Central  area,  which  accounts  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  soybean  acreage,  plantings  are  11  percent  above  last  year.  Increases 
are  reported  for  all  producing  States,  with  the  smallest  gains — from  3  to  9 
percent — indicated  in  the  older  established  area  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa.    Increases  in  the  other  North  Central  States  range  from  15  percent 
in  Michigan  to  50  percent  in  Kansas.    Minnesota  and  Missouri  alone  account  for 
an  incraase  of  more  than  800,000  acres  over  last  year.    Minnesota  now  ranks 
second  to  Illinois  in  planted  acres  with  Iowa  a  close  third.    Plantings  in  the 
North  Central  States  were  generally  early,  much  earlier  than  last  year  and  in 
most  States  earlier  than  average.    Early  growth  was  slow  due  to  the  cool,  wet 
weather  but  with  warmer  weather  late  in  June  and  early  July  the  crop  is  making 
excellent  progress. 

The  minor  producing  North  Atlantic  area  is  the  only  region  reporting  a 
reduction  from  last  year.    This  was  probably  the  result  of  the  very  poor  1957 
season  which  may  have  discouraged  many  farmers  from  planting  this  year.    In  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  the  overall  increase  is  small  with  decreases  in  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina  nearly  offsetting  small  gains  in  the  other  producing  States. 
Small  grain  harvest  was  delayed  in  some  localities  by  cool,  wet  weather,  and 
soybeans  to  be  planted  after  small  grain  harvest  were  a  little  late.  Sharp 
acreage  gains  are  indicated  in  the  South  Central  States,  with  increases 
reported  in  all  producing  States  except  Alabama,  where  no  change  is  indicated. 
Arkansas,  the  largest  producer  of  the  area,  also  shows  the  largest  acreage 
increase,  nearly  one-half  million  acres  above  last  year.    A  part  of  this 
increase  is  a  diversion  from  oats  and  cotton  to  soybeans.    An  added  incentive 
was  the  record  yields  received  from  the  1957  crop. 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Soybeans  in  farm  storages  on  July  1  are  estimated  at 

26.5  million  bushels.    This  is  nearly  10  million 
bushels  less  than  on  July  1  a  year  ago  but  still  the  third  highest  of  record 
for  the  date.    The  10-year  average  for  July  1  is  only  10.8  million  bushels. 

Disappearance  from  farms  of  about  90  million  bushels  from  April  1  to 
July  1  was  the  highest  of  record  for  the  period  and  compares  with  about  78 
million  bushels  for  the  same  period  in  1957-    The  previous  high  disappearance 
was  almost  8l  million  bushels  for  the  same  period  in  1955- 

There  has  been  little  incentive  for  farmers  to  hold  soybeans,  as  prices 
have  held  near  the  support  levels  for  several  months.    Planting  was  virtually 
complete  by  July  1,  therefore  little  seed  was  on  hand.    Most  of  the  soybeans 
on  farms  July  1  were  under  Government  loans  which  matured  May  31 •    Some  of 
these  soybeans  on  which  loans  matured  had  not  yet  moved  from  farms.  Almost 
$h  percent  of  the  farm  stocks  were  in  the  North  Central  area  with  two  states — 
Minnesota  and  Iowa- -accounting  for  more  than  55  percent  of  the  total. 
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BARLEY:    July  1  conditions  indicate  a  1958  barley  crop  of  U23  million  bushels, 

3  percent  below  the  1957  record  crop  of  ^36  million  bushels.  The 
19V7-56  average  production  is  303  million  bushels.    A  slightly  smaller  acre- 
age for  harvest  in  1958  and  a  lower  prospective  yield  accounts  for  the 
indicated  decline  from  1957.    Approximately  ^5  percent  of  the  Nat ion's  1958 
crop  is  in  3  States,  North  Dakota,  California  and  Montana,  while  Washington, 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  South  Dakota  account 
for  an  additional  3^  percent  of  the  crop.    Growing  conditions  improved  late 
in  the  season  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  but  even  so,  yields  are  expected 
to  be  a  little  below  average.    California  had  favorable  conditions  early  in 
the  growing  season  but  hot,  dry  weather  in  May  caused  production  prospects  to 
decline.    A  number  of  central  and  south  central  States  are  obtaining  excellent 
yields  this  year  particularly  Oklahoma,  where  a  record  high  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  being  realized.    Harvest  of  fall- sown  barley  is  well  advanced  in  many 
areas  and  combining  is  about  finished  in  a  number  of  producing  States. 

Total  barley  acreage  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1957  and  the  spring  of  1S$Q  is 
estimated  at  16.3  million  acres       slightly  less  than  the  previous  season  but 
30  percent  more  than  average.    North  Dakota,  which  leads  in  barley  acreage, 
has  a  record- large  planting  this  year.    The  increase  over  last  year  is 
largely  due  to  planting  barley  on  flax  land  following  the  disastrous  season 
for  flax  in  1957-    Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  also  have  more  acreage 
than  last  year  but  all  other  important  barley  States  show  declines.  In 
California,  which  is  usually  the  leading  State  in  production,  acreage  is  less 
than  last  year  but  above  average.    Flooding  and  wet  ground  caused  some 
unusual  abandonment  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  but  this  was  almost  offset  by 
less  than  usual  losses  in  marginal  dry- land  areas  of  the  State. 

Barley  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  1^.9  million  acres  for  the 
United  States,  about  the  same  as  in  1957  but  3^-  percent  above  average. 
Abandonment  and  non- grain  uses  are  indicated  at  8  percent  of  the  total  seeded 
acreage,  which  compares  with  9  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  11  percent. 

BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Farm  stocks  of  old  barley  July  1,  estimated  at  62.5 

million  bushels,  were  the  highest  since  19^3 >  ^8 
percent  larger  than  last  year  and  69  percent  above  average.    This  large 
carryover  reflects  the  record  high  production  of  1957.    Stocks  of  barley  on 
Montana  farms  of  16.9  million  bushels  were  more  than  double  those  of  a  year 
earlier  and  were  nearly  3  1/2  times  average.    North  Dakota  farm  stocks  at 
1^.3  million  bushels  were  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year  but  a  third  above 
average.    Stocks  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  other  major  producing 
States  of  the  Central  and  Western  Regions  except  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Oregon  and  California.    Stocks  in  eastern  States  were  below  a  year 
earlier  but  above  average  while  stocks  in  southern  States  were  above  both 
last  year  and  average. 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  April  through  June  was  a  record  86.7 
million  bushels  and  exceeded  disappearance  during  the  same  quarter  last 
year  by  36  percent  and  the  average  by  80  percent. 
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RYE:    Rye  production  is  indicated  at  31.4  million  bushels,  about  18  percent 

larger  than  the  1957  crop  and  40  percent  above  average,    This  is  the 
largest  production  since  1942,    The  indicated  yield  of  16.8  bushels  per  acre 
is  the  highest  of  record  and  compares  with  15. 9  bushels  in  1957,  the  previous 
record  high,  and  the  10-year  average  of  12,8  bushels  per  acre, 

Nearly  three«fifths  of  the  1958  crop  is  expected  to  be  produced  in  the 
Plains  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
This  5-State  area  indicates  more  than  a  fourth  larger  production  than  last 
year,    North  Dakota  production  is  expected  to  be  a  fourth  above  last  year, 
South  Dakota  one-eighth  larger,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  up  one-third  and  Oklahoma 
nearly  three-f ourths  above  1957.    After  dry  weather  during  most  of  May,  condition 
of  the  crop  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  improved  with 
late  May  and  June  rains.     In  the  other  Plains  States  and  Washington,  growing 
conditions  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  were  unusually  favorable, 
indicating  record  or  near  record  yields.    Above  average  yields  are  expected 
in  most  other  rye  producing  State sc 

The  estimated  1,863,000  acres  for  harvest  as  grain  is  11  percent  above 
last  year  and  7  percent  greater  than  average.    Most  of  the  acreage  increase 
is  in  the  North  Central  States  where  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  15  percent 
larger  than  last  year,    Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  plowed 
under  as  a  green  manure  crop  or  used  for  hay  and  pasture, 

Rf  S  STOCKS  ON  FARMS :  Stocks  of  old  crop  rye  on  farms  July  1  this  year  totaled 

2,452,000  bushels  —  22  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and 
10  percent  above  average.    Disappearance  of  5i295i000  bushels  of  rye  from  farms 
during  the  April-June  quarter  was  nearly  double  the  average  disappearance 
for  the  quarter.    Old  crop  rye  remaining  on  farms  in  the  nine  major  producing 
States  was  more  than  a  year  ago  except  in  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,    These  nine  States. — Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Washington  —  each  produced  more  than  a  million  bushels 
of  rye  in  1957  and  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  the  Nation's  farm  stocks  of 
rye  on  July  1,  1958. 

FLAXSEED:  Production  of  flaxseed  is  forecast  at  31,8  million  bushels,  23 

percent  greater  than  last  year's  production,  but  nearly  a  fourth 
smaller  than  the  1947-56  average.    The  increased  production  from  1957  is  due 
entirely  to  higher  expected  yields  as  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  about  a 
fifth  smaller,    A  heavy  infestation  of  Aster  yellows  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota  was 'a  major  factor  in  the  small  1957  production, 

The  three  most  important  flax  States  -  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  - 
are  expected  to  produce  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  flaxseed 
crop.    Planting  in  these  States  was  extended  over  a  relatively  long 
period  due  to  delaying  rains  in  late  May  and  June,     In  North  Dakota, 
fields  ranged  from  just  planted  to  full  bloom  and  beyond  on  July  1, 
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Reports  indicate  about  10  percent  of  the  flax  was  in  or  past  the  bloom 
stage.    Many  fields,  have  become  weedy.    Some  of  the  earliest  fields  in 
South  Dakota  were  forming  boll6  while  latest  plantings  were  only  2  inches 
high  on  July  1,    Soil  moisture  in  the  main  producing  northeastern  third 
of  the  State  has  been  mostly  adequate  this  spring.    The  nor thwes tern  part 
of  Minnesota  is  dry  and  experienced  frosts  in  May  and  June,  However, 
flax  planting  in  this  area  was  sharply  curtailed  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ing season  last  year,  resulting  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  being 
located  in  the  higher -yielding  west  central  and  southwestern  districts. 
For  the  State,  yield  prospects  are  about  average, 

Farmers  have  planted  an  estimated  4,117,000  acres  of  flax  this  year, 
one-fourth  less  than  1957  and  15  percent  under  the  1947-56  average.  The 
acreage  planted  is  11  percent  less  than  intentions  reported  in  early 
March.    The  sharp  reduction  from  last  year  in  planted  acres  occurred  in 
the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Montana,    Acres  planted  in  Texas  increased 
44  percent  and  California  increased  34  percent. 

Abandonment  is  expected  to  be  about  4,8  percent,  compared  with 
12,5  percent  in  1957  and  the  average  of  4,4  percent.    Acreage  to  be  har- 
vested is  estimated  at  3,918,000  acres,  19  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  15  percent  below  average, 

FLAXSEED  STOCKS;    Stocks  of  flaxseed  remaining  on  farms  July  1  are  placed 

at  1,544,000  bushels.    These  holdings  are  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  2,551,000  bushels  on  farms  a  year  earlier  and  compare 
v/ith  average  July  1  stocks  of  2,439,000  bushels.    Almost  three-fourths  of 
the  current  holdings  are  in  North  Dakota, 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30  amounted  to 
5,3  million  bushels.    This  is  down  sharply  from  the  record-large  movement 
of  14,5  million  in  this  quarter  last  year  and  compares  v/ith  average  disap- 
pearancej  of  6,8  million  bushels  for  the  period, 

COTTON:    Cotton  ih  cultivation  July  1,  1958  is  estimated  at  12,402,000  acres. 

This  is  12  percent  less  than  the  14,066,000  acres  in  cultivation 
July  1,  1957,    Heavier  participation  in  the  Soil  Bank — nearly  5  million 
acres  in  1958  compared  with  3  million  in  1957 — accounts  for  most  of  the 
reduction  from  last  year.    The  1947-56  average  acreage  in  cultivation 
July  1  is  22,611,000  acres. 

The  1958  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  12,584,000  acres,  12  percent 
less  than  the  14,310,000  acres  planted  in  1957,  and  compares  with  the 
1947-56  average  of  23,192,000  acres.    About  1.4  percent  of  the  planted 
acreage  this  year  v/as  not  in  cultivation  July  1,  compared  v/ith  the  1947- 
56  average  of  2.3  percent. 

Prior  to  this  year,  laws  governing  issuance  of  official  cotton 
acreage  reports  specified  that  the  initial  report  on  acreage  should  be 
the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1.    However,  in  May  1958,  the  lav/  was 
amended  to  require  that  the  initial  report  relate  to  the  acreage  actu- 
ally planted.    This  will  make  cotton  acreage  reports  comparable  v/ith 
those  for  other  important  crops. 
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The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  will  "be  issued 
on  September  8.    However,  if  the  percent  of  the  acreage  in  cultivation 
July  1  which  is  harvested  equals  the  10-year  average,  the  1958  acreage  har- 
vested woiild  be  11,928,000  acres.    This  would  be  the  smallest  harvested 
acreage  since  1876  and  would  compare  with  13,558,000  acres  in  1957. 

In  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  weather  has  been  generally 
favorable  and  the  crop  is  making  excellent  progress.    Cotton  prospects  are 
also  very  promising  in  Texa,s  a,nd  most  of  Oklahoma.    In  all  other  States, 
the  cool,  wet  spring  delayed  planting  and  the  crop  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late.    With  planting  delayed  by  wet  weather,  dry  soils  in  late  May 
and  early  June  retarded  germination  in  northeast  Arkansas,  Missouri,  west 
Tennessee,  and  north  Alabama  and  Georgia  v/ith  growth  and  stands  irregular. 
Most  of  the  early  planted  acreage  in  Mississippi  had  to  be  replanted  fol- 
lowing heavy  rains  in  early  May.    In  the  southern  third  of  the  Belt,  plant 
growth  has  been  good  to  excessive.    While  the  number  of  boll  weevils  was 
comparatively  light  early  in  the  season,  infestation  is  increasing  but 
is  generally  being  held  in  check  by  application  of  insecticides. 

ALL  HAY;    The  1958  hay  crop  is  forecast  at  114.2  million  tons — 6  percent 
less  than  the  record  crop  of  1957  but  9  percent  above  average. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable,  although  spring  weather 
was  too  dry  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
In  most  areas,  rains  spoiled  considerable  hay  during  the  curing  of  early 
cuttings.    Production  prospects  in  the  North  Central  Region  with  over 
half  of  the  total  crop,  were  12  percent  below  last  year  but'are  still  8  per- 
cent above  average.    The  Atlantic  States  expect  a  total  hay  crop  of 
18,8  million  tons,  9  percent  larger  than  last  year  but  about  average. 
Conditions  in  these  States  have  been  mostly  favorable  this  year  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  contrast  to  drought  last  summer,  especially  in  New 
Jersey,  western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,    The  South  Central 
Region  expects  a  crop  about  the  same  as  in  1957  but  the  West  is  down  about 
3  percent.    Both  are  indicated  above  average.    Better  prospects  than  last 
year  in  California  are  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  most  of  the  other 
Western  States, 

Farmers  and  ranchers  expect  to  harvest  72,9  million  acres  of  all  hay 
in  1958,    This  is  about  one  percent  below  last  year,  and  2  percent  below 
average,  and  the  smallest  acreage  harvested  since  1949.    The  North  Central 
Region,  with  more  than  half  of  the  Nation' 3  hay  acreage,  shows  a  decline 
of  about  931,000  acres*    Elsewhere  in  the  country  there  is  little  change 
from  last  year's  acreage,    A  slight  decrease  is  forecast  for  the  Western 
Region  \;hile  the  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Regions  indicate  slight  in- 
creases.   The  11„3  percent  decrease  in  grain  hay  acreage,  accompanied  by 
slight  decreases  in  wild  and  other  hay,  more  than  offset  slight  increases 
in  acreage  of  clo-tim,  lespedeza  and  soybeans  for  hay. 

The  1958  production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  is  forecast  at 
63,3  million  tons,  35  percent  above  average  but  about  8  percent  below  last 
year's  record  crop  of  69,1  million  tons.    The  North  Central  and  Western 
Regions  show  decreases  in  both  acreage  and  production  over  last  year  while 
the  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Regions  registered  gains  in  acreage  and 
production,    The  most  notable  decreases  occurred  in  the  North  Central  States 
where  over  one-half  of  the  U.  S,  production  is  grown. 

The  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  expected  to  be  cut  for  hay 
this  year,  at  29 „ 8  mTTlion  acres,  is  2  percent  below  last  season  but  37  per- 
cent above  average,    Decreased  acreage  in  the  North  Central  and  Western 
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Regions  more  than  offset  increases  indicated  in  the  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
Regions.    Huge  carryovers  from  last  year's  large  hay  and  feed  grain  crops 
seem  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  the  lower  acreage  in  the  predominant 
alfalfa  area.    Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  the  North  Central  Region  that 
expects  to  cut  a  larger  acreage  than  last  year.    The  indicated  acreage  in  all 
States  is    above  average  except  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Arizona,  which  are  only  slightly  to  moderately  below  average. 

Indicated  production  of  clover,  timothy,  and  clover -grass  mixtures,  at 
22.2  million  tons,  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year  but  18  percent  below 
average.    Small  increases  in  the  eastern  States  where  farmers  experienced 
hay  shortages  last  winter  more  than  offset  decreases  in  the  North  Central  and 
Western  Regions,    Prospective  production  in  the  important  North  Central  Region 
is  down  almost  h  percent  despite  an  8.5  percent  increase  in  acreage.  Dry 
weather  during  early  stages  of  growth  in  the  northern  States  and  rains  in 
most  areas  during  the  curing  period  account  for  most  of  the  lower  yields. 

The  acreage  of  clover,  timothy,  and  clover-grass  mixtures  to  be  cut  for 
hay  is  placed  at  l5»5  million  acres,  about  h  percent  more  than  last  year  but 
19  percent  below  average.    The  important  North  Atlantic  Region  continued  the 
downtrend  in  Clo-tim  hay  acreage  with  2  percent  less  acres  than  last  year. 
The  important  North  Central  Region,  however,  shows  a  sharp  increase.  The 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  also  have  more  acreage  while  the  West 
remains  about  the  same.    In  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  new  seedings  of 
clover  generally  made  excellent  stands. 

Farmers  expect  to  cut  5.0  million  tons  of  lespedeza  hay  in  1958  compared 
with  U.9  in  1957  and  the  average  of  5*8  million  tons.    Missouri,  the  leading 
lespedeza  State,  will  produce  more  tonnage  than  last  year  as  a  result  of 
increased  acreage.    All  principal  producing  areas  expect  to  cut  more  hay  than 
in  1957  except  the  South  Central  Region  which  will  harvest  k  percent  less 
lespedeza  hay. 

The  acreage  of  lespedeza  to  be  cut  for  hay,  at  h»3  million  acres,  is 
about  2  percent  above  last  year  but  22  percent  below  average.    Missouri,  the 
leading  lespedeza  growing  State,  is  expecting  an  increase  of  7  percent 
while  Tennessee,  the  second  ranking  State,  expects  to  harvest  h  percent  less 
than  last  year.    The  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Regions  show  increases 
in  acreage,  while  the  South  Central  Region,  with  about  half  of  the  U.S.  total, 
expects  a  very  slight  decrease  from  1957* 

The  production  of  wild  hay  in  1958  is  forecast  at  10.6  million  tons, 
about  6  percent  below  last  year  and  k  percent  below  average.    Production  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  last  year  in  all  States  except  Oklahoma,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  California.    Missouri  production  will  be  about  the  same.  Prin- 
cipal reductions  are  occurring  in  the  important  :Jest  North  Central  States, 
mainly  because  of  heavy  carryover  of  most  feeds  and  good  prospects  for  feed 
grains  and  hay  this  season. 

The  acreage  of  wild  hay  cut  and  to  be  cut  in  1958  is  estimated  at  12,0 
million  acres,  down  3  percent  from  last  year's  cutting  of  12,U  million.  Most 
of  the  indicated  decrease  is  in  Nebraska  where  large  tonnage  was  carried  over 
and  prospects  are  good  for  high  yields  per  acre  this  year.    Other  important 
States  indicating  less  acreage  to  be  harvested  this  year  are  North  Dakota, 
Kansas  and  Montana,    South  Dakota,  the  leading  State,  expects  to  harvest 
slightly  more  wild  hay  than  last  year.    The  Western  Region  intends  to  cut 
about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1957. 
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PEANUTS:    The  1958  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  (picking 

and  threshing,  hay,  hogging  off  and  other  uses)  is  estimated  at 
1,762,000  acres.    This  is  about  one  percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate 
of  1,777,000  acres  planted  for  these  purposes  in  1957. 

Revised  estimates  of  acreage  and  production  for  the  1956  and  1957  crops 
are  also  shown  in  this  report.    For  1957,  significant  revisions  were  made  of 
picked  and   threshed  acreage  and  production  estimates  from  those  published  in 
December  1957.    Unfavorable  late  harvesting  weather  in  all  three  important 
peanut  areas  ranging  from  heavy  rains  and  snow  to  freezing  weather  prevented 
growers  from  harvesting  some  acreage  and  lowered  yields  on  many  late  harvested 
fields . 

For  1958,  the  acreage  planted  in  the  Virginia- Carolina  areas  is  unchanged 
from  last  year.  Acreage  allotments  in  this  area  are  the  same  as  for  1957  except 
for  a  slight  increase  in  Tennessee  for  growers  of  Valencia- type  peanuts.    In  the 
Southeast  area,  the  acreage  planted  alone  is  down  about  2  percent.  Florida, 
where  a  sizeable  acreage  is  planted  for  purposes  other  than  picking  and  thresh- 
ing, is  down  5  percent  while  both  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  down  2  percent  from 
1957  plantings. 

For  the  Southwest  area,  acreage  is  up  about  2  percent  from  last  year. 
New  Mexico  growers,  taking  advantage  of  an  increased  allotment  for  Valencia- 
type  peanuts,  have  increased  their  plantings  this  year.  In  Oklahoma,  growers 
are  increasing  their  acres  grown  alone  by  6  percent.    Heavy  rains  and  wet 
fields  last  year  prevented  many  growers  from  getting  in  all  of  their  planned 
acreage.    Texas  acreage  is  unchanged  from  last  year. 

The  1958  crop  is  off  to  a  good  start  in  all  important  areas.    In  the 
Southwest  area,  the  crop  is  in  generally  good  condition  and  making  satisfactory 
progress.    Most  sections  in  this  area  were  benefited  by  scattered  rains  and 
showers  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  except  for  scattered  localities, 
moisture  supplies  are  adequate  for  the  present.    Light,  scattered  showers 
to  heavy  rains  also  occurred  over  the  Southeast  peanut  area  the  last  half 
of  June.    The  crop  here  is  generally  in  excellent  condition  with  good 
stands,  although  some  localized  sections  in  Alabama  were  needing  rain. 
In  the  Virginia- Carolina  area,  all  replanting  has  been  completed.  Moisture 
is  ample  and  the  crop  is  progressing  nicely  except  for  some  grassy  fields, 
but  this  is  not  considered  a  serious  problem  at  this  time. 

The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the  first 
forecast  of  1958  production  will  be  published  in  the  August  Crop  Production 
Report . 

DRY  BEANS:    Production  of  dry  beans  in  1958  is  forecast  at  18,269,000  bags 
(100  pounds  cleaned  basis).  This  is  16  percent  above  last  year, 
9  percent  above  average  and  the  highest  production  since  19^-9.    The  indicated 
yield  of  1,207  pounds  per  acre  is  well  above  last  year  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  1,210  pounds  per  acre  produced  in  1956  is  the  highest  of- record. 

With  few  exceptions  the  dry  bean  crop  has  made  an  unusually  good  start. 
Planting  was  completed  with  little  difficulty  and  growing  conditions  have 
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been  favorable*    In  the  Northeast  bean  area,  Michigan,  the  principal _ pro- 
ducer, has  excellent  prospects.    Planting  in  that  State  was  early  and 
conditions  on  July  1  were  reported  near  the  highest  of  record.  In 
New  York,  planting  was  delayed  by  wet,  cool  weather.    Early  development 
was  slow.    However,  above  normal  temperatures  starting  June  29  have  had 
a  stimulating  effect  on  bean  growth. 

In  the  Northwest  bean  area,  above  average  yields  are  expected  in 
all  producing  States  except  Nebraska,    In  that  State  a  considerable 
acreage  was  damaged  by  hail  and  replanting  was  necessary.    The  early 
planted  beans  have  developed  slowly  because  of  the  cool  weather.  Pros- 
pects  in  Idaho  and  Washington  are  excellent  with  Washington  expecting 
the  highest   yields  of  record. 

In  the  Southwest  (Pinto  area)-  Colorado,  the  principal  producer! 
expects  about  average  yields.    Beans  in  the  irrigated  sections  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  although  some  replanting  was  necessary  due 
to  hail  damage.    In  the  Southwest  non-irrigated  section  of  the  State, 
beans  made  an  unusually  good  start  but  moisture  supplies  are  beginning 
to  get  short.    However,  with  normal  weather  good  yields  are  still  to 
be  expected.    The  California  crop  has  made  a  good  start  with  favorable 
planting  and  growing  conditions.    Growers  on  July  1,  were  still  planting 
Pinks  and  Blackeyes,  mostly  second  crop  after  grain. 

The  planted  acreage  of  dry  beans  is  estimated  at  1,591*000  acres, 
9  percent  above  last  year  but  3  percent  below  average.    Acreage  increases 
over  last  year  are  reported  in  all  producing  areas  although  the  increase 
is  very  small  in  the  Northeast  area       only  one  percent  above  last  year. 
In  the  Northwest  bean  area,  the  acreage  planted  is  more  than  a  fourth 
larger  than  last  year  with. outstanding  increases  in  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Washington,    In  the  Southwest  area,  Colorado  shows  an  in- 
crease of  8  percent  over  last  year.    The  same  increase  is  also  reported 
for  all  beans  in  California,    The  large  Lima  acreage  is  only  3  percent 
above  last  year  while  Baby  Limas  are  11  percent  up.    The  "other"  bean 
acreage  in  California  is  9  percent  larger  than  last  year  with  increases 
expected  for  Small  Whites,  Pinks,  Blackeyes,  Red  Kidneys  and  Garbanzos, 

Dry  Peas:    Production  of  dry  peas  in  1958  is  expected  to  total  only 

2,360,000  bags  (100  pounds  cleaned  basis),  the  smallest 
crop  since  19U0,    Prospective  production  is  more  than  ono-fourth  letfs 
than  last  year  and  nearly  one-third  less  than  average.    The  short 
crop  is  largely  the  result  of  a  small  planted  acreage  as  the  yield 
of  1,151  pounds  per  acre,  although  less  than  last  year,  is  slightly 
above  the  average  cf  1,136  pounds  per  acre  (cleaned  basis), 

Most  of  the  dry  pea  crop,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  production  is 
concentrated  in  Idaho  and  Washington,    In  Idaho  above  average  yields 
are  expected  with  the  crop  making  good  progress  especially  the  irrigated 
acreage  in  the  south.    The  North  Idaho  peas  were  planted  in  good  time 
with  ample  soil  moisture,  however,  heat  caused  some  damage  to  blooms 
particularly    in  the  lower  elevations.    In  Washington,  hot  weather  during 
June  materially  reduced  prospects,  but  rains  and  cooler  weather  at  the 
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critical  period  prevented  more  serious  damage.    Yields  in  the  minor  producing 
States  are  expected  to  be  above  average  but  production  will  be  low  because 
of  the  reduction  in  acreage. 

The  1958  planted  acreage  of  dry  peas  is  estimated  at  226,000  acres, 
down  one-fifth  last  year,    nearly  one-third  less  than  average  and  the 
lowest  planted  acreage  in  two  decades  except  for  1952.    Idaho  and  Washington, 
the  two  major  producing  States,  show  reductions  of  26  and  ih  percent, 
respectively.    Low  prices  received  by  growers  for  dry  peas  the  last  two 
years  were  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
acreage.    Prices  have  been  especially  low  during  the  past  season.  About 
205,000  acres  are  indicated  for  harvest  in  1958.    This  is  23  percent  below 
last  year  and  the  lowest  harvested  since  1939-    Abandonment  is  expected  to 
be  slightly  above  last  year  and  average. 

ALL  SORGHUMS:    The  acreage  planted  and  to  be  planted  to  sorghums  for  all 

purposes  in  1958  is  estimated  at  21,698,000  acres--20  percent 
below  the  record  high  acreage  in  1957  but  36  percent  above  average.  The 
decline  in  sorghum  acreage  was  largely  confined  to  the  Great  Plains  States 
where  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  wheat  seeded  for  1958  harvest,  most  of 
which  will  be  harvested.    The  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  all  purposes  thia 
year  is  indicated  at  20.5  million  acres  compared  with  25  «7  millionlast  year 
and  the  average  of  1^-3  million. 

Moisture  supplies  are  excellent  for  the  sorghum  crop  in  practically 
all  areas  with  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  crop  planted  by  late 
June.    However,  grasshoppers  have  plagued  the  crop  in  the  central  Great 
Plains  area  and  some  replanting  has  been  necessary  because  of  washouts  or 
insect  damage.    The  first  forecast  of  sorghum  grain  production  will  be 
published  in  the  August  Crop  Production  Report. 

In  Texas,  the  8.7  million  acres  planted  is  down  6  percent  from  last 
year.    Harvest  of  an  excellent  crop  got  underway  in  late  June  in  the  Lower 
Valley  and  Coastal  Bend.    Early  plantings  in  the  Panhandle  were  up  to  good 
stands.    The  planted  acreage  in  Kansas  declined  a  third  from  last  year  with 
about  as  much  decline  in  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  and  an  even  greater  reduction 
in  Colorado.    Most  sorghums  were  planted  in  the  area  by  late  June  and  emerged 
to  good  stands  except  where  insect  damaged.    The  planted  acreage  in  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  declined  about  one-fifth  from  last  year  with  a  greater  decrease  in 
South  Dakota.    Planted  acreage  increased  this  year  in  Missouri  and  most  States 
to  the  south  and  east  where  most  of  the  acreage  was  planted  by  early  July. 
Some  sorghums  are  planted  on  harvested  oat  or  wheat  land  in  this  area.  The 
California  acreage  is  up  this  year  as  a  result  of  good  spring  rains  and  the 
increased  use  of    sorghum  grain  as  a  second  crop  following  early  grains  and 
potatoes . 

SORGHUM  GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Stocks  of  sorghum  grain  remaining  on  farms 

on  July  1  this  year  totaled  28.1  million 
bushels,  largest  for  the  date  in  the  3-years  of  record,  but  represented  only 
5  percent  of  last  years 'bin-buster "  crop.    About  three-fourths  of  the  sorghum 
grain  was  on  farms  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.    Disappearance  from  farms 
during  the  April-June  quarter  was  rapid,  as  68  million  bushels  was  fed  or 
moved  off  farms.    Need  of  storage  space  for  small  grains  being  harvested 
together  with  low  quality  of  some  sorghum  grain  caused  producers  to  reduce 
stocks  substantially. 
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RICE:  A  rice  crop  of  47  million  equivalent  100-pound  bags  is  indicated  for 

1958»    This  would  be  9  percent  above  the  small  crop  produced  last  year 
and  the  same  as  average,    The  larger  crop  compared  with  last  year  is  due  to 
both  higher  expected  yields  and  more  acreage.    The  yield  per  acre  of  3.282 
pounds  is  63  pounds  above  the  record  established  last  year  and  one-third 
above  average,    The  estimated  1,431,200  acres  for  harvest  is  almost  7  percent 
above  the  small  acreage  harvested  last  year  but  25  percent  less  than  average, 

In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  a  crop  of  over  36  million  bags  is  in  prospect  compared 
with  about  34  million  bags  produced  last  year.    Record  high  yields  per  acre 
are  indicated  for  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  yields  in  Missouri  are  expected 
to  be  second  only  to  last  year's  record  yield.    Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
yields  are  below  other  recent  high  yields  but  well  above  average.  Rice 
in  the  Southern  area  got  off  to  a  late  start  but  is  earlier  than  last  year. 

Much  of  the  acreage  was  seeded  late  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  due  to  frequent  and  excessive  rains  which  delayed  land  prep- 
aration as  well  as  seeding.    Much  replanting  was  necessary  —  two  or  more 
times  in  some  instances.    Stands  are  spotted  in  some  areas  and  late  planted 
fields  are  more  grassy  than  usual,    The  crop  is  late  in  Louisiana  but  stands 
are  good  and  water  plentiful.    The  crop  was  seeded  a  little  late  in  Texas 
but  stands  and  progress  of  growth  have  been  good, 

In  California,  production  is  placed  at  10,8  million  bags  compared 
with  9,3  million  bags  last  year.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  4,200 
pounds  is  equal  to  the  record  established  in  1956,  Plantings  in  California 
were  later  than  usual  because  of  persistent,  heavy  rains  that  saturated 
soils  and  delayed  land  preparation.  Good  weather  in  late  April  allowed 
rapid  seeding  and  the  crop  is  in  excellent  condition*  Water  supplies  are 
ample  for  summer  irrigation  needs. 

The  total  acreage  seeded  to  rice  is  estimated  at  1,448,200  acres,  6 
percent  above  last  year  but  25  percent  below  average.    The  increase  is  due 
primarily  to  reduced  participation  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program,  About 
173 t 000  acres  were  placed  in  the  Reserve  Program,  about  70,000  acres  less 
than  last  year. 

APPLES:    Although  much  depends  upon  future  growing  conditions,  July  1 

prospects  point  to  the  largest  commercial  apple  crop, 
nationally,  since  1950.    If  the  July  1  estimate  of  123,920,000  bushels 
is  realized,  production  will  be  about  5  percent  above  last  year  and 
15  percent  above  average.    The  Eastern  apple-producing  States  are 
expecting  54,285,000  bushels,  or  44  percent  of  the  national  total. 
This  compares  with  48,940,000  bushels  or  41  percent  of  the  total  last 
year.    All  of  the  Eastern  States  expect  larger  crops  than  last  year 
except  southern  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  indicated  1958  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  20,885,000  bushels, 
or  17  percent  of  the  national  total.    Last  year,  this  region  produced 
20,546,000  bushels  which  was  also  17  percent  of  the  Nation's  crop.  In 
this  area,  prospective  increases  over  last  year  in  the  South  Central 
States  and  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Minnesota  are  partially  off- 
set by  decreases  in  the  other  States.    The  Western  apple  States  expect 
48,750,000  bushels,  or  39  percent  of  the  United  States  total.    This  com- 
pares with  49,062,000  bushels,  or  4l  percent  last  year.  Washington's 
prospective  production  is  32,500,000  bushels,  on3y  2  percent  below  last 
year's  large  crop.  -  26  - 
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Oregon's  prospects  are  also  below  last  year  but  still  above  average.  In 
California  and  Colorado,  the  indicated  production  as  of  July  1  is  above 
both  last  year  and  average. 

In  New  England,  June  weather  was  moderately  favorable  for  apples.  The 
June  drop  is  reported  light  to  moderate  in  southern  New  England  and  still 
underway,  or  just  starting,  in  northern  areas.    In  New  York,  the  set  is 
reported  generally  very  good  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  and  the  Champlain 
Valley,  but  light  in  the  Hudson  Valley  which  had  a  large  crop  and  drought 
last  year  as  well  as  cool,  wet  weather  during  the  bloom  period  this  spring. 
A  heavy  drop  was  underway  in  the  Hudson  Valley  by  July  1.    The  drop  is  also 
expected  to  be  heavy  in  the  later  Lake  Ontario  area  which  would  be  welcome 
in  view  of  the  very  heavy  set.    The  season  in  New  York  is  about  a  week  to 
10  days  later  than  last  year,  but  near  normal,    Baldwin  prospects  are 
reported  better  than  last  year  in  all  areas,  while  other  important  varie- 
ties— Mcintosh,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening  and  Wealthy — are  reported 
better  in  all  areas  except  the  Hudson  Valley.    Rainy  weather  during  pollina- 
tion reduced  the  New  Jersey  crop,    Staymans  and  Romes  may  be  nearly  equal 
to  last  year  but  production  of  other  varieties  is  smaller,  particularly 
Delicious  and  summer  varieties  such  as  Starr  and  Twenty  Ounce, 

Despite  frequent  rains,  and  some  hail  damage  in  Adams  County  on  June  10, 
weather  in  Pennsylvania  during  June  was  generally  favorable  for  apples. 
Staymans  are  reported  a  light  crop  in  the  important  south  central  and 
southeastern  areas,  and  the  same  is  true,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Red 
Delicious  and  Yorks.    The  increase  over  last  year  in  Maryland  is  mostly  in 
the  Hancock  area  where  bearing  surface  is  moving  upward  sharply.  Stayman 
production  is  off  in  many  orchards,  although  a  few  growers  have  a  good 
set  of  this  variety.    June  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  the  Virginia 
crop  despite  frequent  rains  which  interfered  with  spraying  operations. 
The  crop  is  about  10  days  later  than  normal.    The  set  of  Yorks  and  Staymans 
in  the  heavy  producing  North  Valley  is  light  in  many  orchards  which  had 
heavy  crops  last  year.    Elsewhere  prospects  for  Yorks  are  generally 
excellent.    Red  Delicious  are  light  in  the  Roanoke  area.    In  the  Piedmont 
counties,  VJinesaps  and  other  varieties  have  a  good  set.    Harvest  of 
Yellow  Transparent  should  begin  early  in  July,    First  picking  of  Rambos 
is  expected  in  early  August.    The  West  Virginia  crop  is  expected  to  be 
close  to  last  year's  level  although  Stayman  and  York  prospects  are  below 
last  year.    The  crop  in  this  State  is  also  a  little  later  than  normal. 
In  the  important  Henderson  County  area  of  North  Carolina,  Delicious  pros- 
pects are  reported  below  1957,  Rome  Beauty  and  Golden  Delicious  above. 
Wilkes  County,  Forth  Carolina,  reports  good  prospects  for  Delicious, 
Stayman  and  Limber  Twig, 

Although  a  late  May  freeze  reduced  the  crop  in  some  Michigan  areas, 
prospects  in  that  State  improved  generally  during  June,    In  southvrest 
Michigan,  it  appears  that  Jonathans  were  hardest  hit  by  the  freeze.  In 
Ohio,  reports  generally  indicate  a  relatively  light  set  of  both  Red 
Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious.    June  weather  was  favorable  for  sizing. 
Harvest  of  summer  varieties  in  the  principal  northeastern  and  north  central 
areas  of  Ohio  is  expected  to  begin  the  week  of  July  21-26.    Illinois  has  a 
light  crop  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  x^eather  during  pollination,  but  growing 
conditions  have  been  favorable.  Harvest  of  Transparents  was  under  way  early  in  July. 
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Rains  and  cool  weather  during  pollination  reduced  the  crop  in  southern 
Indiana,  but  for  the  State  as  a  whole  prospective  production  is  reported 
slightly  above  last  year.    Wisconsin  reports  damage  from  frosts  and  hail. 
Most  growers  in  the  La  Crescent  area  of  Minnesota  are  expecting  heavy  crops. 
In  Nebraska,  high  winds  on  4  successive  days  caused  considerable  loss. 
In  North  eastern  Kansas,  the  most  important  apple  area  of  that  State,  the 
set  is  very  spotted  as  the  result  of  a  late  spring  frost.    There  was  also 
some  hail  damage  in  Doniphan  County.    The  moisture  situation  has  been  favor- 
able for  the  Kansas  crop.    Harvest  of  summer  varieties  was  under  way  in 
the  Wichita-Hutchinson  area  by  late  June. 

The  important  Washington  crop  experienced  generally  favorable  growing 
conditions  during  June  despite  xirarm  weather  during  the  third  week.  The 
crop  is  sizing  better  than  had  been  expected  and  growers  have  been  thin- 
ning lighter  than  usual.    Very  little  hail  damage  has  occurred,    Oregon  re- 
ports generally  favorable  conditions  both  in  the  Hood  River  area  and  the 
Williamette  Valley,    There  was  some  hail  in  the  Medford  area  during  June 
but  damage  is  reported  light.    In  California,  the  heavy  producing  counties 
have  excellent  crops,  but  the  set  is  light  in  a  few  of  the  minor  apple 
counties,    A  large  amount  of  hand  thinning  was  necessary.    The  fruit  sized 
well  to  July  1  and  the  trees  are  generally  in  excellent  condition.  Har- 
vest of  the  light  Astrachan  crop  in  Tulare  County  was  nearing  completion 
on  July  1,    Volume  shipments  of  the  important  G-ravenstein  crop  are  expected 
about  mid- July, 

In  Colorado,  crop  prospects  are  generally  best  in  the  western  counties, 
although  Delta,  the  leading  apple  county,  reports  the  heaviest  frost  damage 
to  Delicious,    The  Idaho  crop  was  reduced  by  rainy  weather  during  pollina- 
tion.   In  addition,  hail  on  June  6  damaged  the  crop  in  the  Fruitland- 
Payette  district,  although  it  did  not  reduce  prospective  production  sig- 
nificantly.   Utah  reports  spotty  conditions  with  prospects  for  Delicious 
close  to  normal  but  Jonathans  and  Romes  probably  short,    Montana  reports 
a  good  set  of  summer  varieties  but  a  poor  set  of  winter  varieties  in  Lake 
and  Plat  Head  Counties.    The  crop  is  only  fair  in  Ravalli  County  and  poor 
in  Carbon  County, 

REACHES :     Production  of  peaches  for  1958  is  f  orecast  at  74,9  million  bushels, 

20  percent  greater  than  last  year  and  19  percent  above  average. 
as  of  July  1,  it  appeared  that  the  crop  will  be  the  largest  since  1947, 
Excluding  the  California  Clingstone  crop  which  is  mostly  for  canning,  the 
remainder  of  the  U.  S.  Crop  is  estimated  at  49.9  million  bushels,  25  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year  and  22  percent  above  average. 

The  California  Clingstone  crop,  estimated  at  25  million  bushels,  is 
second  to  the  1956  record.    Weather  during  June  was  favorable  for  develop- 
ment of  the  crop.    Reports  indicate  considerable  split  pit  damage,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  more  than  usual  misshapen  fruit  because  of  rapid 
sizing  this  year.    Picking  of  the  first  Clingstones  is  expected  about  mid- 
July,    California's  Freestone  crop,  estimated  at  12.1  million  bushels,  is 
5  percent  below  last  year  but  11  percent  above  average.    Harvest  of  early 
Elbertas  began  the  last  week  in  June.    Sizes  have  been  good,  4 

The  indicated  production  for  the  9  Southern  States  totals  15  million 
bushels,  40  percent  above  last  year  and  49  percent  above  average.  Produc- 
tion in  this  area  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  since  1947.  Frequent 
rains  in  southern  Georgia  during  the  last  Wo  weeks  of  June  delayed  harvest. 
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Harvest  was  practically  over  "by  July  1  in  the  area  south  of  Macon,  was  in  full 
swing  in  central  Georgia  and  was  just  getting  started  in  northern  counties. 
Since  the  northern  part  of  the  State  had  little  rainfall  during  June  there  is 
some  concern  that  late  varieties  of  peaches  may  not  size  properly.  Harvest 
of  South  Carolina  peaches  is  getting  well  under  way.    In  the  Ridge  area  and 
south  about  one- fourth  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  "by  July  1,  hut  movement 
was  still  light  in  the  important  Piedmont  area.    Weather    conditions  during 
June  were  generally  favorable  in  South  Carolina  although  by  July  1  more  rain- 
was  needed  in  the  Spartanburg  area  for  proper  sizing.    In  the  Sandhills  area 
of  North  Carolina,  the  May  drop  continued  well  into  June.    The  trees, 
particularly  Elbertas,  did  not  hold  their  set.    In  many  orchards  at  the  end 
of  June,  the  ground  was  covered  with  Elberta  drops  about  one- third  grown. 
Outside  the  Sandhills  area  there  is  a  better  crop  of  peaches  than  last  year. 

Alabama  is  harvesting  its  best  crop  in  11  years.    Some  of  the  early 
varieties  showed  small  sizes  because  of  lack  of  rain  during  early  June. 
Arkansas  has  had  enough  moisture  to  carry  the  Elberta  crop  through  to 
maturity.    A  good  crop  of  early  peaches  is  now  moving  to  market.  Harvest 
of  an  extremely  late  crop  in  Louisiana  started  about  mid-June  when  Dixireds 
began  moving.    By  July  1,  Dixigems    were  being  harvested.    The  main  peach 
harvest  will  be  completed  during  July.    Oklahoma's  peaches  were  about  ready 
for  harvest  by  July  1.    Peach  leaf  curl  has  been  troublesome  this  season. 
Harvest  in  the  Fredricksburg  area  of  Texas  began  in  late  June  and  peaches 
were  moving  in  good  volume  by  July  1.    In  central  and  east  Texas,  harvest 
will  reach  volume  proportions  by  mid-July. 

Production  in  New  England  and  New  York  is  expected  to  total  1.7  million 
bushels  in  contrast  to  last  year's  near  failure.    This  compares  with  the 
average  of  1.5  million  bushels.    Peaches  are  sizing  well  under  favorable 
growing  conditions. 

An  indicated  9.2  million  bushel  crop  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is 
38  percent  larger  than  both  last  year  and  average.    New  Jersey  peaches  are 
maturing  more  rapidly  than  anticipated  as  the  result  of  recent  hot  weather. 
Thinning  of  the  crop  was  completed  about  July  1  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.    Peaches  are  relatively  free  of  insects  and  disease.    The  June  drop 
in  Pennsylvania  was  generally  not  sufficient  to  thin  the  crop.  Heaviest 
thinning  has  been  required  in  the  southeast.    Maryland  has  good  prospects 
throughout  the  State.    There  has  been  ample  moisture  for  sizing.  Virginia's 
crop  is  a  week  to  10  days  later  than  usual,  but  some  Erly-Red-Fre  and  Early 
Red  Bird  peaches  will  be  harvested  the  first  part  of  July.    Harvest  of  Golden 
Jubilees  will  not  start  until  late  July.    Elbertas  will  begin  moving  in  the 
Piedmont  and  South  Valley  areas  about  mid- August.    West  Virginia  expects  to 
begin  harvest  about  the  usual  time  around  July  25  in  the  important  Eastern 
Panhandle.    There  has  been  ample  soil  moisture  for  the  crop. 

Production  in  the  North  Central  States  is  estimated  at  6.2  million  bushels, 
13  percent  above  last  year  but  3  percent  below  average.    Ohio  peaches  have 
required  heavy  thinning.    In  the  principal  north  central  area,  harvest  will 
begin  about  August  1,  or  6  days  earlier  than  usual.    In  both  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  rains  have  made  it  difficult  to  spray  but  the  fruit  has  sized  well 
and  generally  shows  good  quality. 
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Total  production  for  the  Western  States  is  estimated  at  42.5  million 
bushels    9  percent  above  last  year,  and  12  percent  above  average  Wash- 
ington had  a  heavy  drop  of  fruit  besause  of  hot  weather  dor paat 
month    but  in  general  this  merely  reduced  the  need  for  thinning.  The 
indicated  crop  is  the  largest  since  19*9.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  began 
aW  July  7     Harvest  of  Redhavens  in  the  Yakima  area  will  begin  about 
July  25.     In  Clark  County,  considerable  leaf  curl  has  been  reported, 
Colorado  expects  to  start  its  harvest  somewhat  earlier  than  last  year. 
In  the  Mesa  County  area,  there  was  a  heavy  June  drop.    The  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  size  well,     In  Delta  County,  the  crop  is  spotty.    Harvest  in 
Idaho  should  start  about  the  usual  time  ~  August  1.     In  Utah,  prolonged 
hot  weather  during  June  together  with  heavy  winds  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  peach  crop.    Local  damage  from  hail  was  also  experienced.  New 
Mexico  had  hail  damage  in  DeBaca  County  and  parts  of  Rio  Arriba. 

PEARS '    The  total  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  28,068,000  bushels,  This 

is  slightly  lower  than  the  forecast  on  June  1,     If  realized,  total 
pear  production  will  be  11  percent  below  last  year  and  6  percent  below 
average.    Bartlett  pear  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  forecast  at 
17  051,000  bushels  and  the  winter  pear  crop  at  6,587,000  bushels, 
California  shows  some  decline  from  the  June  estimates  for  both  Bartletts 
and  winter  varieties;  Washington  estimates  are  up  slightly;  Oregon  July  1 
prospects  are  higher  for  Bartlett  pears  than  June  1  and  are  unchanged 
on  winter  pears, 

Heavy  rainfall  during  the  blossom  period  reduced  the  Bartlett  pear 
crop  in  California,    The  set  was  particularly  light  in  the  Santa  Clara 
and  Sacramento  Valleys.    Bartlett  pears  on  light-set  trees  are  sizing  well. 
Picking  in  the  lower  Sacramento  Valley  will  begin  about  July  10.     California  s 
Bartlett  crop  is  estimated  at  11,251,000  bushels  ~  27  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  12  percent  below  average.    Pears  other  than  Bartletts  also 
suffered  because  of  rain  at  bloom  time,    This  was  especially  true  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  where  a  large  part  of  the  Hardy,  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis 
and  D'Anjous  are  produced.    The  California  winter  pear  crop  is  forecast 
at  1,417,000  bushels  ~~  26  percent  below  1957  and  20  percent  less  than 
average. 

Prospects  for  pears  in  Oregon  have  continued  good.    Some  hail  fell  in 
the  Medford  area  during  June  but  the  over-all  damage  to  Bartlett  pears 
was  light.    Sizes  in  the  Hood  River  area  are  expected  to  be  good.  The 
Bartlett  pear  crop  in  Oregon  is  Expected  to  be  2,^-00,000  bushels  -  4  per- 
cent less  than  last  year  but  10  percent  above  average,    Winter  pears  have 
developed  satisfactorily  in  Oregon  with  a  light  set  offset  to  some  extent 
by  increased  size.    Pears  are  of  excellent  quality.    The  winter  pear  crop 
is  now  estimated  at  3,400,000  bushels,  slightly  more  than  one-half  the 
Pacific  Coast  total. 

In  Washington,  the  Bartlett  pear  crop  appears  to  be  larger  than  ex- 
pected earlier.     Some  areas  have  a  better  set  than  could  be  determined  a 
month  ago  and  the  fruit  has  sized  well.     Some  thinning  has  been  necessary. 
Blight  is  not  as  prevalent  as  last  year  in  the  Yakima  Valley ,  but  in  the 
Wenatchee  area  it  is  greater.    The  Bartlett  pear  forecast  is  for  3,400,000 
bushels,  9  percent  more  than  in  1957,  but  18  percent  below  average,  Winter 
pears  grew  well  during  June.    The  set  is  better  than  expected  and  no 
excessive  drop  has  been  reported,    Winter  pear  production  is  now  estimated 
at  1,770  000  bushels  which  is  the  same  as  in  1957  and  7  percent  above  average. 
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Michigan  and  New  York  have  good  pear  crops.    In  Michigan,  there  was 
significant  improvement  during  June  and  the  estimate  of  1,500,000  tons  is 
more  than  double  the  1957  crop  and  is  73  percent  larger  than  average.  New 
York  expects  a  pear  crop  of  620,000  tons  compared  with  1+60,000  tons  harvested 
last  year  and  the  average  of  51^,000  tons. 

GRAPES ;    Grape  production  for  1953  is  forecast  at  2,703,780  tons.    This  crop, 
if  realized,  would  be  h  percent  above  last  year  but  8  percent  below 
average.    European- type  grapes,  grown  almost  exclusively  in  California  and 
Arizona,  are  forecast  at  2,4l6,200  tons,  accounting  for  about  89  percent  of 
the  total  grape  crop  and  representing  a  1  percent  increase  over  last  year. 
The  estimate  for  grapes  in  all  other  States  1b  287,580  tons,  37  percent 
above  1957. 

California's  grape  crop  is  expected  to  total  2,^10,000  tons.  This 
would  be  1  percent  greater  than  last  year  but  12  percent  below  average. 
Raisin  varieties  are  forecast  at  1,375,000  tons;  wine  grapes,  560,000  tons; 
and  table  varieties,  I4-75,000  tons.    Each  variety  shows  some  increase  over 
last  year  but  all  estimates  are  below  the  10-year  average  for  the  State. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  grape6    and  soil  moisture  is  the 
best  in  years.    Frost  damage  In  April  reduced  the  crop  in  some  local  areas 
but  this  was  offset  by  good  prospects  elsewhere.    Little  or  no  heat  damage 
occurred  to  July  1.    Harvest    of  Thompsons  is  moving  along  rapidly  in  the 
desert  areas  and  will  continue  until  near  mid-July  when  the  harvest  will  get 
underway  in  Kern  County.    Arizona's  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  6,200  tons — 
the  same  as  last  year. 

With  an  estimate  of  56,000  tons,  grape  production  in  Washington  is 
expected  to  exceed  last  year's  regord  crop  by  about  12  percent.  Vineyards 
came  through  the  mild  winter  in  excellent  condition  and  there  was  an 
excellent  set  of  fruit.    Hot  weather  in  May  caused  some  drop  but  this  will 
be  offset  by  a  gain  in  size.    Harvest  should  be  early  this  year. 

The  forecast  for  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  for  204,000  tons,  hi  percent 
above  the  1957  crop  and  kO  percent  above  average.    All  of  the  principal 
grape  producing  States  in  this  region  show  an  improvement  over  last  year-- 
New  York  with  a  56  percent  increase  over  last  year's  short  crop,  Pennsylvania 
with  a  k$  percent  increase,  Ohio  with  a  ^7  percent  increase  and  Michigan  with 
a  17  percent  increase. 

New  York  experienced  an  unseasonably  late  bloom  on  Concords  in  both 
the  Finger  Lakes  and  Chautauqua- Erie  areas.    However,  the  set  is  good  and 
prospects  are  for  a  much  larger  crop  than  last  year.    Grapes  also  bloomed 
late  in  Pennsylvania's  Erie  fruit  belt.    Growth  has  been  good  with  some 
local  damage  by  wind  and  excessive  rain.    In  Ohio  growing  conditions  have 
been  favorable  so  far  this  season.    In  Michigan,  bloom  started  at  about  the 
usual  time  but  was  prolonged  three  weeks  by  cold  weather. 

CITRUS :    The  1957-58  production  of  oranges,  including  tangerines,  is  estimated 
at  112  million  boxes,  18  percent  below  the  1956-57  crop  and  8  percent 
below  average.    As  of  July  1,  approximately  7«7  million  boxes  remained 
unharvested,  nearly  all  of  which  were  California  Valencias  to  be  harvested 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall.    On  July  1,  1957,  approximately  17.6  million 
boxes  remained  for  harvest. 
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The  1957-58  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  40.4  million  boxes,  10 
percent  smaller  than  the  1956-57  crop  and  13  percent  "below  average.  About 
1. 4  million  boxes  remained  to  be  harvested  as  of  July  1.  These  are  primarily 
California  grapefruit  produced  in  areas  outside  the  Desert  Valleys.  Last 
year,  2.5  million  boxes  remained  unharvested  on  July  1. 

The  California  lemon  crop  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  15.6  million 
boxes,  4  percent  less  than  last  year  but  20  percent  above  average.  Growers 
still  have  about  4.2  million  boxes  to  be  harvested,  compared  with  6.4  mil- 
lion boxes  unharvested  on  July  1,  1957* 

The  1958-59  crop  of  limes  in  Florida  is  estimated  at  200,000  boxes, 
43  percent  below  the  1957-58  crop  and  29  percent  below  average. 

Harvest  of  Florida's  1957-58  citrus  crop  was  virtually  complete  by 
July  1,  which  is  earlier  than  usual.    Processors  had  used  63.8  million 
boxes  of  Florida  oranges  as  of  July  1  compared  with  66.5  million  boxes  a 
year  earlier.    Florida  oranges  going  to  fresh  market  have  totaled  18.6  mil- 
lion boxes  this  year  compared  with  23.7  million  boxes  to  July  1,  1957 • 
Utilization  of  the  California  orange  crop  totaled  14.2  million  boxes  to 
fresh  market  as  of  July  1  compared  with  17. 9  million  boxes  to  the  same  date 
last  year.    Processors  have  taken  1.5  million  boxes  of  California  oranges 
compared  with  3»2  million  boxes  to  July  1  last  year. 

Processors  have  used  16.5  million  boxes  of  Florida  grapefruit  this 
season  compared  with  18.7  as  of  July  1,  1957 •    Fresh  market  use  has  been 
14.6  million  boxes  for  the  1957-58  crop  compared  with  18.1  million  boxes 
to  July  1  last  year.    Of  the  California  grapefruit  crop,  754,000  boxes 
have  gone  for  fresh  market  and  316,000  boxes  to  processors  up  to  July  1 
compared  with  555,000  boxes  for  fresh  use  and  182,000  for  processing  as  of 
the  same  date  last  year. 

Through  June,  processors  had  taken  4.5  million  boxes  of  California 
lemons  compared  with  4.0  million  boxes  for  the  same  period  of  1957*  Fresh 
market  use  has  been  6.9  million  boxes  this  year  compared  with  5>7  million 
boxes  last  year. 

Florida's  new  crop  (1958-59)  citrus  is  sizing  well.    Rains  the  last 
few  days  of  June  alleviated  droughty    conditions  which  had  caused  some  wilt- 
ing. A  heavy  drop  of  small  fruit  occurred  in  June --about  a  month  later  than 
usual.  Pruning  is  progressing  slowly  in  the  groves  which  were  badly  damaged 
by  the  winter  freezes.  Condition  of  the  1958-59  citrus  crops  in  California 
declined  during  the  past  month.  Even  though  the  condition  of  the  crop  is 
reported  lower  than  a  year  ago,  Navel  and  Valencia  oranges  in  central 
California  have  a  good  set.  Grapefruit  in  the  Desert  Valleys  have  had  a 
heavy  drop  of  small  fruit.    In  areas  outside  the  desert,  grapefruit  show 
relatively  better  prospects.  Texas  citrus  crops  have  shown  good  response  to 
late  June  rains.  By  July  1,  the  fruit  was  more  advanced  in  size  than  a  year 
earlier.  Prospects  for  the  1958-59  citrus  in  Arizona  are  considerably  below 
last  year,  There  was  a  heavy  bloom  this  season  but  high  temperatures  during 
and  following  the  period  of  bloom  resulted  in  a  light  set  of  fruit.  Louisiana 
had  an  unusually  heavy  June  drop  of  oranges,  attributed  primarily  to  hail 
damage  which  occurred  in  May.  The  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees  shows  good 
quality  and  is  sizing  well, 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES:    Total  plum  production  in  California  and  Michigan  is 

well  below  last  year  and  average.    Although  June 
weather  in  California  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  early  plums, 
the  late  varieties  are  not  expected  to  do  as  well  as  anticipated  earlier. 
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Total  production,  as  estimated  on  July  1,  will  be  30  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  about  the  same  percentage  below  average.    Michigan  expects  one  of 
the  largest  plum  crops  on  record— 3  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  and 
27  percent  above  average* 

Dried  prune  production  in  California  is  now  estimated  at  130,000  tons 
(dry  basis)  compared  with  165,000  tons  in  1957  and  the  19U7-56  average  of 
16U,300  tons.    This  light  crop  is  well  distributed  over  the  trees  and  made 
good  growth  during  June. 

The  Washington-Oregon-Idaho  prune  crop  is  forecast  at  55,000  tons 
(fresh  basis).    In  total  this  is  2h  percent  less  than  last  year  and  Ul 
percent  below  average.    Both  Oregon  and  Washington  show  effects  of  the  Nov- 
ember 1955  freeze  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  trees.    Variable  set  in 
Western  Oregon  has  reduced  crop  prospects  to  about  one-half  of  last  year. 
Eastern  Oregon  production  is  almost  negligible  because  of  extensive  tree 
removals.    Poor  pollination  reduced  the  Western  Washington  crop  but  Yakima 
has  prospects  for  a  crop  somewhat  larger  than  last  year.    Hot  weather  in 
May  caused  considerable  drop  but  there  was  no  more  than  the  usual  drop  in 
June.    In  Idaho,  the  set  of  prunes  was  only  fair  because  of  rainy  weather. 
Wind-whip  and  hail  reduced  the  quality  of  the  prunes  in  the  important 
Fruitland-Payette  district. 

SWEET  CHERRIES:    Prospective  production  of  sweet  cherries,  based  on  July  1 

conditions,  is  estimated  at  86,290  tons,  7  percent  less 
than  in  1957  and  average.    In  the  Western  States,  the  estimates  are  for 
67,310  tons  or  78  percent  of  the  total.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  9 
percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  15  percent  below  average.    The  antici- 
pated crop  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  18,980  tons,  2  percent  below  1957 
but  hi  percent  above  average. 

In  California,  the  harvest  of  the  light  cherry  crop  was  completed  by 
July  1,    Production  was  11,000  tons — about  one-third  of  normal.  Royal 
Annes  accounted  for  approximately  li,000  tons  and  other  varieties  for  about 
7,000  tons.    Late  cherries  were  damaged  by  rain  and  some  of  the  crop 
intended  for  fresh  market  was  diverted  to  processors. 

Oregon's  cherry  crop  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons.    This  is  hO  percent 
above  last  year  and  18  percent  above  average.    Heat  caused  some  reduction 
in  size  and  cracking  caused  some  diversion  to  processors.    Brown  rot 
reduced  the  marketable  tonnage.    The  crop  did  not  size  well  in  Washington 
because  of  the  hot  spell  in  May  and  during  the  third  week  of  June. 
Cherries  picked  after  June  2k  benefitted  from  rain  and  a  week  of  cool 
weather.    The  estimate  for  Washington  is  20,800  tons,  32  percent  above 
1957  and  3  percent  above  average.    By  July  1,  the  harvest  was  about 
three-quarters  completed  in  the  Yakima  Valley  and  about  two-thirds  over  in 
the  Wenatchee  area.    Utah  and  Montana  have  crops  not  greatly  larger  than 
last  year.    However,  the  Idaho  crop  of  sweet  cherries  at  2,500  tons  is  28 
percent  larger  than  in  1957  and  the  Colorado  crop  of  1,100  tons  is  almost 
3  times  last  year's  total. 

Michigan  has  the  largest  sweet  cherry  crop  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
with  12,000  tons  which  is  23  percent  less  than  last  year  but  62  percent 
above  average.    Although  the  weather  has  been  favorable,  the  cherries  appear 
to  be  smaller  than  usual.    New  York's  sweet  cherry  crop  at  5,600  tons  is 
more  than  double  last  year's  total  and  38  percent  above  average.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  sweet  cherry  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  in  1957.    Rains  caused  some  cracking  in  Pennsylvania's  Franklin, 
York  and  Chester  counties.    Ohio  had  escaped  rain  loss  through  July  1. 
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SOIR  CHERRIES;    Because  of  light  crops  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  sour 
cherry  production  is  forecast  at  90,630  tons  -  38  percent  less  than  the 
1957  crop  and  27  percent  belcw  average,,    Estimates  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  total  78,700  tons,  or  87  percent  of  the  total  sour  cherry  production* 
The  78,700  tons  is  U2  percent  below  last  year  and  31  percent  below  average. 

Sour  cherry  production  in  Michigan  is  estimated  at  Ul,000  tons*  This 
is  less  than  one-half  the  1957  crop  and  about  39  percent  below  average. 
In  general,  conditions  during  late  June  remained  favorable,  Wisconsin's 
crop  is  forecast  at  6,300  tons  which  is  about  one-half  of  last  year  and 
57  percent  below  average.    In  Wisconsin,  the  Richmond  variety  appears  to 
have  survived  the  breeze  better  than  the  Montmorency,    Although  all  pro- 
ducing areas  were  damaged  by  frosts,  the  injury  is  greater  in  the  southern 
part  of  Door  County  than  in  the  area  north  of  Egg  Harbor ,    New  York  has  a 
smaller  crop  than  last  year  because  of  unfavorable  weather  during  pollination 
and  frost  damage  around  bloom  time,    Pennsylvania's  harvest  will  be  de- 
layed by  uneven  ripening  but  with  adequate  moisture  the  cherries  have 
continued  to  size  well, 

Production  in  the  six  western  States  is  expected  to  total  11,930 
tons  based  on  July  1  conditions.    This  would  be  5  percent  less  than  the 
1957  crop  but  15  percent  above  average,    Oregon  and  Washington  have 
smaller  crops  than  last  year  with  uneven  set  between  orchards.  Un- 
seasonably warm  weather  in  Washington  slowed  growth  and  some  damage  was 
caused  by  wind.    Bull  scale  harvest  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  Seattle 
area  July  7»    Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  are  anticipating  sour  cherry  crops 
about  equal  to  last  year,    Picking  in  Utah  and  Idaho  was  scheduled  to 
begin  about  July  1,  closing  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  Utah  and  about 
August  6  in  Idaho,    In  Montana,  harvest  begins  around    July  l5e 

APRICOTS:    The  apricot  crop  in  California,  Washington  and  Utah  is  estimated 

at  117, U00  tons.    This  represents  a  drop  of  700  tons  from  June  1 
forecast  with  all  of  the  decline  reported  in  Utah,    For  the  three  States, 
the  expected  tonnage  is  38  percent  below  last  year  and  hh  percent  below 
average, 

California's  apricot  crop  is  expected  to  total  98,000  tons— about 
one-half  the  average  for  the  State,    In  Washington,  the  15,300-ton  es- 
timate is  above  last  year  and  also  above  average,    Utah's  forecast  of 
U,100  tons  is  less  than  one-half  last  year's  total  and  is  below  average. 
In  Cal  if  ornia,  two  weeks  of  above  normal  temperatures,  especially  at 
night,  advanced  maturity  of  the  light  crop  in  the  Central  Coast  District 
and  harvest  is  expected  to  be  oompleted  earlier  than  usual.    Brown  rot 
has  been  a  problem.    Hot  weather  in  Washington  has  resulted  in  small  sizes 
and  greater  cullage  of  Moorparks  than  expected. earlier.    Processors  have 
been  active  because  of  California's  small  cropo    Utah's  apricot  crop  was 
reduced  by  hot  weather,  wind  and  hail.    Harvest  in  that  State  is  about  a 
week  ahead  of  normal, 

AVOCADOS,  FIGS  AND  OLIVES t    California  avocado  production,  other  than 

Fuertes,  is  expected  to  be  close  to  the 
record  production  of  195U,    Harvest  of  the  Hass  variety  has  been  in 
progress  for  sometime.    Summer  avocado  movement  is  now  at  its  peak  and 
will  continue  in  good  volume  during  July  and  most  of  August, 

Fig£  in  California  made  good  growth  during  June.    Black  Mission  fig« 
have  been  moving  to  local  markets, 
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An  above  average  crop  of  olives  is  in  prospect  in  California  in  1958. 
Fruit  size  is  reported  to  be  better  than  in  1956  when  there  was  a  large  crop. 
Reports  indicate  there  may  be  a  surplus  of  canning  sizes  of  olives  above 
what  may  be  required  for  the  pack  this  season, 

ALMONDS:    Almond  production  in  California  is  estimated  at  27,000  tons  — 

28  percent  below  last  year  and  3^  percent  below  average.    The  set 
was  light,  especially  on  Nmpareil,    Good  growth  is  expected  to  produce 
large  sizes, 

WALNUTS >    Production  of  walnuts  is  forecast  at  77,700  tons  with  71,000  tons 

in  California  and  6,700  tons  in  Oregon.    The  two-State  total  is 
expected  to  be  17  percent  above  last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.  In 
California,  growing  conditions  have  been  good  and  nuts  have  made  good  size 
growth,    Blight  damage  has  been  minor,    Oregon  has  a  heavy  set  of  walnuts 
but  nuts  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  usual, 

FILBERTS :  The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  forecast  at  7>970 

tons,     If  realized,  this  total  will  be  36  percent  smaller  than  the 
1957  crop  but  will  be  6  percent  above  average,    Oregon's  northern  Willamette 
Valley  has  some  orchards  with  light  sets  resulting  in  single  and  double  nut 
clusters,    A  larger  than  average  crop  is  expected  in  the  Lane  County  area. 
Production  prospects  in  the  Clark  County  area  of  southwestern  Washington  are 
above  last  year.    Pollinating  weather  was  good  and  growing  conditions  have 
been  favorable, 

NECTARINES:  The  nectarine  crop  in  California  is  expeoted  to  be  above  last 
season's  large  crop  because  of  a  further  increase  in  bearing 
acreage.    Harvest  is  increasing  as  more  varieties  mature.    Movement  to  out- 
of-State  markets  is  below  last  year  but  is  expected  to  catch  up  as  the  season 
advances, 

POTATOES :  The  early  summer  potato  crop  is  forecast  at  10, ^59,000  hundred- 
weight, 9  percent  above  the  June  1  estimate,  16  percent  above  the 
relatively  small  1957  crop  and  5  percent  above  average.    Prospects  in  both 
the  important  producing  States  of  Delaware  and  Virginia  were  sharply  higher 
than  a  month  ago,     In  Delaware,  growing  conditions  were  unusually  favorable 
during  June  and  potatoes  made  excellent  progress.    A  few  early  Cobblers 
will  be  dug  during  the  second  week  of  July  but  harvest  will  not  be  general 
until  mid-month,    On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  growing  conditions 
during  June  were  also  very  favorable.    With  timely  rains  and  cool  weather, 
prospects  improved  considerably  during  the  month.    Potatoes  have  sized  well 
and  yields  are  turning  out  much  better  than  anticipated  a  month  ago,  Harvest 
got  underway  about  June  20.    Peak  harvest  was  expected  in  Northampton  County 
during  the  first  week  of  July  and  in  Accomack  County  the  following  week, 
Heavy  movement  is  expected  until  the  last  week  of  July,     In  the  Norfolk 
area  of  Virginia,  prospects  also  improved  during  the  month.    Digging  was 
general  on  July  1  and  should  finish  by  mid-month.    Harvest  of  a  few  potato 
fields  in  the  Panhandle  area  of  Texas  was  underway  in  early  July,  but  digging 
will  not  be  general  until  mid-month. 

The  production  of  late  summer  potatoes  is  forecast  at  35.^9  hundred- 
weight, 10  percent  above  the  1957  crop  and  7  percent  above  the  19^9-56 
average,    The  larger  crop  in  prospect  this  year  is  attributed  to  both  a 
larger  acreage  for  harvest  and  more  favorable  yield  prospects  than  in  1957» 
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The  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  a  record  183,1  hundredweight — 3,1  hundred- 
weight above  the  previous  record  yield  of  181,0  harvested  in  1956.  The 
1949-56  average  is  156,2  hundredweight.    The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year, 
at  193,600  acres,  is  6  percent  above  the  182,300  acres  harvested  in  1957, 
but  10  percent  below  the  average  of  214,250  acres. 

Jn  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  prospects  on  late  summer  potatoes 
are  considered  favorable.    Early  fields  were  in  bloom  on  July  1  with  light 
harvest  expected  in  late  July,    On  Long  Island,  planting  was  delayed  by 
heavy  rains  in  April,    However,  most  of  the  acreage  was  planted  by  early 
May  and  satisfactory  stands  established.    Development  of  the  crop  is  con- 
sidered about  10  days  later  than  usual,  with  only  limited  digging  expected 
before  August  19    The  total  acreage  on  Long  Island  has  been  divided  into 
late  summer  and  fall  crops  on  the  basis  of  the  3-year  (1955-57)  average 
percentages  of  'the  total  acreage  harvested  before  October  1  and  after 
October  1.    Prospects  in  New  Jersey  are  considered  favorable  with  general- 
ly good  growing  conditions  reported  in  June,    Some  of  the  lateness  of 
plantings  has  been  overcome,  but  digging  will  be  rather  light  until  late 
July.    In  Burlington  County,  scattered  digging  will  begin  about  July  10, 
but  in  other  areas  the  first  Cobblers  will  not  be  drug  until  late  July, 
Katahdins  will  follow  after  August  1,    Cobbler  potatoes  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  are  also  somewhat  late  this  year  but  prospects  are  considered 
favorable. 

Early  fields  in  southern  Ohio  were  being  dug  by  July  1  but  harvest  will 
not  be  general  until  mid-month.    In  Bay  County,  Michigan,  crop  progress  is 
considered  satisfactory.    Light  digging  is  expected  the  second  week  of  July. 
In  Wisconsin,  late  summer  acreage  has  shown  normal  development  with  average 
yields  in  prospect.    Harvest  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Minnesota  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  the  second  week  of  July.    Condition  of  fields  was  very  good 
on  July  1,    In  Nebraska,  the  crop  is  from  1  to  2  weeks  late  but  prospects 
are  considered  favorable. 

In  Idaho,  the  late  summer  crop  has  made  good  progress  with  the  harvest 
of  first  "Reds"  expected  abotit  July  10.    The  Colorado  crop  has  suffered  some 
hail  damage  in  the  LaSalle  area  and  also  in  Morgan  County ^  Which  may  _„ 
delay  harvest  in  these  areas.    In  other  late  summer  areas-  not  hail  damaged, 
yield  prospects  are  considered  Very  favorable,  and  an  early  harvest  is  in 
prospect.     In  Washington,  potato  fields  are  in  generally  good  condition  with 
a  limited  harvest  of  early  "Reds"  underway  the  first  week  of  July,  Digging 
of  White  Rose  is  expected  to  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  "Reds," 
Prospects  in  Oregon  are  considered  favorable  although  the  crop  is  about  a 
week  behind  last  year.     In  the  San  Joaquin  Delta  area  of  California,  the 
crop  is  later  than  usual  because  heavy  rains  during  February  and  March  de- 
layed planting.    Growing  weather  following  planting  has  been  generally 
favorable  and  the  crop  is  in  good  condition.    At  Santa  Maria,  plantings 
were  also  late  but  tubers  are  sizing  rapidly  and  yields  are  expected  to  be 
heavier  than  last  year.    Acreages  in  the  Lancaster  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  in  the  Tehachapi  area  of  Kern  County  are  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Some  Kennebecs  for  chipping  and  early  Russets  were  planted.    Volume  digging 
in  the  Stockton  Delta  area  is  expected  the  first  week  of  August, 

The  acreage  of  fall  potatoes  is  placed  at  908,600  acres,  7  percent  above 
the  1957  acreage  and  less  than  1  percent  below  the  1949-56  average.    In  the 
8  Eastern  fall  States,  total  acreage  is  up  3  percent  from  1957.    Most  of  the 
increase  occurred  in  Maine  and  Upstate,  Hew  York,    In  the  9  Central  States, 
the  1958  acreage  is  10  percent  above  1957.    Increases  were  primarily  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  where  unusually  poor  growing  conditions  in  1957 
resulted  in  a  heavy  abandonment  of  acreage,    Michigan  growers  reported  a 
moderate  increase  in  acreage  for  1958, 
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The  acreage  in  the  9  fall  western  States  shows  an  increase  of  8  percent  over 
1957-    All  States  in  the  western  group  except  Oregon  and  Nevada  reported 
larger  acreages  in  1958,  with  Idaho  up  nearly  11  percent .    Generally,  the  fall 
crop  was  planted  under  favorahle  conditions  and  development  to  July  1  was 
good. 

The  production  of  late  spring  potatoes  is  placed  at  26,901,000  hundred- 
weight, about  1  percent  below  the  June  1  forecast.    The  1957  production  was 
30,10^,000  hundredweight.    Harvest  of  late  spring  potatoes  in  South  Carolina 
was  nearing  completion  on  July  1.    The  crop  in  North  Carolina  is  late  and 
peak  movement  is  expected  about  mid- July.    Harvest  in  the  Baldwin  area  of 
Alabama  was  later  than  usual  this  year.    Some  acreage  still  remained  for 
harvest  on  July  1.    In  California,  about  four- fifths  of  the  acreage  in  Kern 
and  southern  Tulare  Counties  had  been  dug  by  July  1.    Heavy  digging  in 
northern  Tulare  County  and  Fresno  and  Madera  Counties  is  expected  the  first 
week  in  July.    Harvest  in  the  Riverside- San  Bernardino  area  is  expected  in 
volume  during  the  second  week  of  July. 

The  production  of  early  spring  crop  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  placed  at 
3,90^,000  hundredweight,  11  percent  less  than  the  1957  crop.    Harvest  in  Texas 
was  completed  about  mid- May  and  north  Florida  areas  finished  about  mid- June. 
Production  of  winter  potatoes  in  Florida  and  California  totaled  4,780,000 
hundredweight,  about  30  percent  below  the  1957  crop.    Production  of  winter 
potatoes  in  Florida  declined  sharply  from  1957  to  1958  because  of  unfavorable 
growing  conditions.    Production  in  California  showed  a  small  increase  in  1958. 

SWEETF0TAT0ES:    The  1958  production  of  sweetpotatoes,  based  on  July  1 . conditions, 

is  forecast  at  17,5^2,000  cwt.,  3  percent  below  1957  production 
and  11  percent  below  average.    Acreage  for  harvest  in  1958  is  estimated  at 
282,000  acres  or  1  percent  below  1957.    The  July  1  yield  per  acre  of  62.2  cwt. 
is  slightly  below  the  record  high  yield  of  63.3  cwt.  harvested  in  1957* 

The  acreage  in  most  of  the  southeastern  States  continues  to  decline.  In 
many  areas  of  these  States,  unfavorable  weather  conditions  caused  some  scarcity 
of  plants.    Larger  acreages  than  in  1957  were  reported  in  Virginia,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  while  in  New  Jersey,  no  change  was  indicated. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  normal  planting  time  delayed  setting  of 
plantes  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana. 
Favorable  weather  conditions  during  most  of  June  caused  rapid  development  and 
in  these  States  yields  per  acre  are  expected  to  be  near  the  1957  levels  and 
well  above  average.    In  Texas,  good  yields  are  indicated  for  all  areas. 

SUGAR  BEETS:    Based  on  conditions  prevailing  July  1,  a  production  of  1^,5^9,000 

tons  of  sugar  beets  is  forecast.    This  is  6  percent  below  last 
year's  production,  but  about  2^  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  average 
production.    Indicated  yields  per  acre  are  below  last  year,  especially  in  the 
two  largest  producing  States  of  Colorado  and  California.    The  indicated  yield 
of  16.4  tons  per  acre  for  the  United  States,  while  about  a  ton  over  the  average, is 
1.3  tons  below  last  year's  record  yield  of  17.7  tons. 
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Sugar  beet  growers  planted  almost  926,000  acres  this  year,  an  increase 
of  one  percent  over  1957*    Sugar  beets  are  being  grown  under  acreage  controls 
again  this  year.    Even  though  acreage  allotments  were  below  last  year,  the 
acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  is  greater  than  last  year.    This  is  due 
principally  to  growers  in  several  States,  notably  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado  and  Utah,  planting  up  to  their  allotments  this  year  whereas  last 
year  they  did  not  get  in  their  full  allotments.    Based  od  conditions  pre- 
vailing about  July  1,  an  estimated  886,000  acres  will  be  harvested  for  sugar 
this  year.    This  will  be  an  increase  of  about  one  percent  over  the  878,000 
acres  harvested  for  sugar  last  year.    The  indicated  abandonment  of  U.3  percent 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  k.l  percent  abandoned  last  year. 

This  year's  crop  has  developed  under  varied  conditions  both  between 
States  and  within  States.    The  usual  amount  of  hail  damage  has  been  reported 
although  more  severe  in  South  Dakota,  the  Nebraska  panhandle  and  northern 
Colorado  than  elsewhere.    In  Michigan,  early  dry  spring  weather  enabled 
growers  to  get  their  crop  in  early,  and  some  of  this  early  acreage  was  damaged 
by  low  temperatures  in  May  and  had  to  be  reseeded.    In  adjacent  Ohio,  wet 
weather  hampered  blocking  and  thinning  operations.    In  the  Red  River  Valley, 
several  thousand  acres  had  to  be  reseeded  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  because 
of  late  April  freezes  and  soil  blowing  in  May.    In  the  Southern  beet  areas  of 
these  States,  rainfall  has  been  adequate.    Excessive  rainfall  in  some  cases 
has    hampered  cultivation.    In  Kansas,  planting  was  delayed  by  rains,  and 
some  acreage  was  lost  from  hard  washing  rains  and  had  to  be  replanted. 

In  the  Mountain  States,  irrigation  water  supplies  generally  are  adequate 
and  the  crop  is  developing  well.    Webworms  were  a  problem  in  several  areas  but 
have  been  brought  under  control.    Hail  damage  was  reported  in  Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.    The  acreage  loss  was  small,  but  the  yield  potential  was 
reduced  on  the  hailed  acreage  in  Colorado.    In  Utah,  hot,  dry,  windy  weather 
has  retarded  growth. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  in  both 
Washington  and  Oregon.    Heavy  irrigation  demands  occasioned  by  hot,  dry,  windy 
weather  has  caused  some  concern  in  Washington  for  supplies  for  later  require- 
ments if  dry  weather  continues.    In  California,  outside  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  the  few  early  planted  spring  beets,  prospects  are  relatively  poor.  Heavy 
rains  kept  the  ground  saturated  and  seriously  hampered  planting  operations. 
Continued  wet  soil  conditions  hampered  cultivation,  delayed  thinning,  and 
fields  became  quite  weedy.    Many  stands  are  poor,  and  heavier  than  usual 
abandonment  is  expected  due  mainly  to  damping  off,  cutworms  and  poor  seed  beds. 
The  Imperial  Valley  beets  have  done  well,  and  harvesting  will  be  completed 
there  in  late  July. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED;    Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

is  estimated  at  7*332,000  tons,  almost 
9  percent  greater  than  last  year  when  late  freezes  curtailed  final  production. 
The  19^7-56  average  production  is  6,795*000  tons.    In  both  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  some  cane  is  showing  damage  from  last  winter's  freezes,  and  pros- 
pects in  neither  State  are  as  good  as  were  anticipated  last  year  at  this  time. 
In  Louisiana,  an  unusually  late,  cold  spring  retarded  growth,  but  recent  warm 
weather  has  materially  improved  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  cane. 
Excessive  rains  prevented  adequate  cultivation  and  fields  are  grassier  than 
usual. 
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Proportionate  shares  (acreage  allotments)  are  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  is  estimated  at  283,800  acres,  about  3  per- 
cent above  that  harvested  last  year.    This  is  due  principally  to  the  late 
freezes  last  year  preventing  the  harvesting  of  some  intended  acreage  and 
Louisiana  growers  this  year  planting  nearer  to  their  allotments  than  for 
the  past  three  years*    Florida  growers  are  expected  to  harvest  their  full 
allotment  . 

TOBACCO:    Based  upon  July  1  conditions,  total  tobacco  production  is  forecast 

at  1,689  million  pounds,  nearly  2  percent  above  last  year  but 
about  21  percent  below  the  19b7-56  average*    At  this  level,  production 
would  be  second  only  to  last  year  as  the  smallest  since  19u3«  Generally, 
conditions  in  tobacco  producing  areas  were  characterized  by  unusually  wet, 
cool  weather  in  the  early  season  which  delayed  plantbed  and  land  preparation 
and  resulted  in  a  late  start.    With  a  continued  abundance  of  moisture  since 
transplanting  and  some  warm  weather  in  recent  weeks,  growth  has  been  rapid. 

The  total  acreage  of  all  types  of  tobacco  for  harvest  this  year  is 
estimated  at  1,088,500  acres,  3  percent  below  the  l,122,UOO  acres  harvested 
last  season  and  the  smallest  since  1908.    As  in  other  recent  years,  all 
important  types  are  under  quotas  except  Pennsylvania  seedleaf  and  cigar 
wrapper.    Allotments  for  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured  types  35  and  36,  and 
Connecticut  Valley  binder  were  cut  10  percent  while  the  allotted  acreage 
of  other  types  under  quotas  remained  essentially  unchanged.    The  acreage 
of  practically  all  types  has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  Soil  Bank  parti- 
cipation.   Actual  planted  acreages  of  many  types  are  below  earlier  expec- 
tations as  the  availability  of  additional  funds  permitted  growers  to  place 
additional  acreage  in  the  Soil  Bank  after  they  had  expressed  themselves 
around  March  1  on  intentions  to  plant. 

Flue-cured  production  is  forecast  at  1,012  million  pounds — nearly  h 
percent  more  than  1957  but  23  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  Should 
such  production  materialize,  it  would  be  the  second  smallest  crop  since 
19U3«    The  crop  was  somewhat  late  in  getting  started  due  to  a  wet  and 
unseasonably  cool  early  spring.    However,  continued  adequate  moisture 
coupled  with  warm  weather  after  transplanting  has  promoted  rapid  growth. 
With  some  difficulty,  growers  attained  good  stands. 

Flue-cured  acreage  is  placed  at  6^3,^00  acres  —  3  percent  below  the 
662,700  harvested  in  1957  and  the  lowest  since  1932.    The  drop  in  acreage 
from  last  year  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  heavier  participation 
in  the  Soil  Bank  program.    Allotments,  at  nearly  712,000  acres,  are 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  previous  year,  marking  the  first  season  since 
195U  for  which  allotments  were  not  reduced.    About  66,000  acres  have  been 
placed  in  the  Soil  Bank  compared  with  nearly  U6,000  in  1957* 

A  burley  crop  of  U83  million  pounds  is  in  prospect.    Should  the  current 
outlook  develop,  this  year's  crop  would  be  about  one  percent  below  production 
in  1957,  lh  percent  below  the  10-year  average,  and  second  only  to  the 
U70  million  pounds  in  1955  as  the  smallest  crop  in  15  years.  Persistent 
rains  in  the  early  season  made  it  difficult  to  prepare  seedbeds  and  fields, 
thus,  setting  was  delayed.    Nevertheless,  adequate  stands  were  obtained 
and  growing  conditions  have  been  mostly  good. 
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In  th9  burley  belt,  growers  have  set  about  302,900  acres.    This  is 
essentially  the  9ame  acreage  indicated  by  intentions  reported  in  March  but 
is  about  one  percent  less  than  the  306,600  acres  cut  last  year.  Allotted 
acreage  this  year  is  practically  the  same  as  it  has  been  annually  since 
1955,    About  10,000  acres  have  been  put  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

Maryland,  type  32,  production  is  placed  at  31,5  million  pounds,  almost 
the  same  as  the  production  currently  estimated  for  195?  but  19  percent  be- 
low average.    Practically  all  transplanting  had  been  completed  by  July  1, 
and  the  crop  is  off  to  a  good  start, 

Maryland  acreage,  indicated  at  35,000,  is  5  percent  below  that  harvested 
in  1957  and  the  lowest  since  1945,    Allotments  totaling  about  48,000  acres 
are  practically  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    However,  a  comparatively  large 
total  of  nearly  9,500  acres  was  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank  compared  with  about 
5,900  the  previous  season* 

Prospective  production  of  fire-cur ed  tobacco,  at  43,0  million  pounds, 
is  15  percent  less  than  the  previous  season  and  represents  an  outlook  for 
the  smallest  production  of  records  dating  from  1919,    Fire-cured  acreage, 
estimated  at  30,500,  is  17  percent  below  1957  and,  also,  the  lowest  of  re- 
cord. 

The  dark  air -cured  crop,  types  35-37,  is  forecast  at  21.5  million 
pounds— 5  percent  below  1957  and  the  lowest  of  record.    The  acreage  of  dark 
air-cured  expected  to  be  harvested  this  season  is  estimated  at  15,500, 
This  is  9  percent  below  1957  and  marks  the  ninth  consecutive  year  in  which 
new  record  lows  have  been  established  in  acreage. 

Cigar  filler  production  is  placed  at  53,2  million  pounds  or  16  percent 
above  last  year.    Cigar  filler  acreage  has  been  set  at  32,700,  down  only 
slightly  from  the  33,100  acres  estimated  harvested  last  year. 

Present  conditions  point  toward  a  cigar  binder  crop  of  26,4  million 
pounds,    This  is  about  6  percent  below  production  in  1957  and  represents 
the  lowest  production  of  record.    At  15,500  acres,  cigar  binder  acreage  is 
3  percent  belov;  1957,    Acreage  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  continues  to  drop 
sharply  while  Wisconsin  shows  about  a  7  percent  increase  over  1957,  During 
the  past  two  seasons,  allotments  for  the  two  areas  have  been  set  separately. 

The  expected  cigar  wrapper  crop,  at  17,4  million  pounds,  is  8  percent 
belov;  production  last  season.    Producers  of  cigar  wrapper  types  plan  to 
harvest  12,800  acres  this  year  —  7,900  acres  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
4,900  in  the  Georgia^Florida  area.    Last  year  the  two  areas  harvested  a 
total  of  13,100. 

HOPS:    Production  for  1958  is  forecast  at  52,2  million  pounds,  30  percent 
above  last  year,  and  5  percent  above  average.    This  is  expected  to 
be  the  largest  crop  since  1952,    All  hop  producing  States  show  an  increase 
in  acreage  over  last  year,  with  Washington  and  Idaho  each  having  the  lar- 
gest acreage  of  record. 
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Washington  expects  a  record  crop  of  hops  even  though  yields  are  below 
average,  primarily  as  the  result  of  low  yielding  "baby"  yards.    Hops  came 
through  the  winter  in  very  good  condition  and  have  made  excellent  development 
up  to  July  1.    Mildew  has  not  been  a  problem  thi6  year.    California  has  had 
good  growing  conditions  this  season.    Most  training  was  rather  late,  but  the 
hops  are  in  good  shape.    Mildew  has  not  been  a  problem.    Oregon  has  prospects 
for  a  good  crop,  with  growth  somewhat  more  advanced  than  in  other  years. 
Insect  damage  has  been  light.    Idaho  expects  its  record  crop  as  the  result 
of  a  steady  increase  in  acreage.    Growing  conditions  have  been  exceptionally 
good  this  season.    Vine  growth  on  1958  new  acreage  is  about  3  weeks  ahead  of 
last  year's  growth  on  the  1957  new  acreage. 

PASTURES;    Condition  of  pastures  remained  high  on  July  1,  as  pastures  in 

general  were  providing  excellent  feed  except  along  the  Canadian 
Border  in  the  Northern  States  from  Michigan  through  Montana.    Pastures  were 
reported  at  88  percent  of  normal  on  July  1  for  the  country  as  a  whole- - 
2  percentage  points  less  than  on  the  same  date  last  year,  but  otherwise  the 
highest  for  July  1  since  1951-    Condition  was  reported  the  same  as  on  June  1 
as  pastures  in  the  North  Central  States  improved  sufficiently  during  June  to 
offset  slight  declines  in  other  sections.    Pastures  were  better  than  usual  for 
July  1  in  all  regions  except  the  East  North  Central. 

Moisture  received  in  late  June  benefited  pastures  in  much  of  the  North 
Central  States.    Although  condition  in  this  area  was  better  than  a  month 
earlier,  pastures  for  livestock  were  not  so  good  as  on  July  1  last  year  in 
either  the  East  North  Central  or  the  West  North  Central  region.  However, 
pasture  condition  was  above  average  for  July  1  in  the  West  North  Central 
region  as  rains  resulted  in  substantial  improvement  in  grass  feed  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  southern  two- thirds  of  North  Dakota.    In  the  East 
North  Central  region,  pastures  improved  some  during  June,  although  the  July  1 
condition  for  the  region  was  below  average,  due  primarily  to  only  fair  green 
feed  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  region,  moisture  was  adequate  and  pastures  were 
furnishing  good  grazing.    Generally,  pastures  showed  a  slight  decline  from 
the  previous  month,  but  were  considerably  better  than  the  relatively  poor 
grassfeed  reported  by  crop  correspondents  on  July  1  last  year.  Condition 
of  pastures  was  above  average  for  the  date  in  most  States  in  that  region. 

Pasture  condition  declined  during  June  in  both  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  regions,  but  was  well  above  average  for  July  1.  Pastures 
supplied  more  grass  than  last  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  region,  but  about 
as  much  grazing  as  a  year  earlier  in  the  South  Central  region  of  the  country. 
Pastures  deteriorated  in  June  in  northern  Georgia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina, 
and  parts  of  Texas. 

On  July  1,  pastures  furnished  excellent  grazing  for  livestock  in  most 
of  the  West.    Condition  of  pastures,  at  88  percent  of  normal,  showed  no  change 
from  the  previous  month  and  was  the  same  as  on  July  1  last  year.    Pasture  feed 
was  plentiful  in  most  States,  with  considerable  improvement  over  June  1  in 
Montana^ 

MILK  PRODUCTION:    Production  of  milk  on  farms  during  June  1958  was  estimated 
at  12,^+50  million  pounds,  1  percent  below  June 
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last  year,  but  2  percent  above  the  1947-56  average  for  the  month.    This  i9 
the  second  consecutive  month  this  year  that  production  has  fallen  below 
the  same  month  a  year  earlier.    Seasonally,  production  in  June  decreaned 
more  than  3  percent  compared  with  the  average  decline  of  1  percent  from  May 
to  June,    At  the  halfway  mark  in  1958,  United  States  milk  production  totaled 
66,978  million  pounds  compared  with  67,014  million  p«unds  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1957.     Considered  relative  to  population,  June  milk  production 
wa9  at  the  rate  of  2,39  pounds  per  person  per  day,   2  percent  below  June 
last  year  and  9  percent  below  the  average  for  the  month. 

Among  the  35  States  making  monthly  milk  production  estimates,  June 
output  wa9  a  record  high  for  the  month  in  3  major  dairy  States  —  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,     Output  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Idaho  also  reached  new  highs  or  equaled  June  records  set  in  1957.  June 
production  was  below  average  in  18  States  and  established  record  lows  for 
the  month  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Montana.  As 
usual,  Wisconsin  led  all  States  in  total  milk  produced  with  1,812  million 
pounds,  followed  by  New  York  and  Minnesota  with  1,011  million  and  1,009 
million  pounds,  respectively.    Milk  cows  in  Iowa  produced  667  million  pounds 
of  milk  in  June  while  California's  output  was  659  million. 

Milk  production  per  crw  in  crop  reporters'  herds  on  July  1  continued 
its  record-setting  ways  and  averaged  22,55  pounds.    This  was  0,8  pound,  or 
4  percent,  above  last  year's  previous  record  high  for  July  1,  Production 
per  cow  was  a  record  high  for  the  date  in  all  regions,  but  the  South  Atlantic, 
where  a  1  percent  decline  from  last  year  occurred*     In  the  regions  registering 
new  highs  in  production  per  cow  in  herd,  increases  ranged  from  1  percent  in 
the  West  to  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central,  while  other 
regions  showed  increases  of  4  percent.    Seasonally,  production  per  cow  was 
down  6  percent  from  June  1,  which  was  slightly  more  than  the  usual  decline 
from  June  1  to  July  1, 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES, 
JUNE  1958,  TVITH  COMPARISONS  1/ 

 (_in  millions_of  pounds}.  

:  June  : 


June 


State 

: average : 

June 

May 

:  June 

:  State 

; average : 

June 

:  May 

:  June 

Ll9AZ~i6j 

.  19i7_ 

_1£58 

L  I9i8_ 

: 1947-56: 

1252 

l  1958_ 

_1258 

n.~yT  ' 

95^ 

983 

1,017 

1,011 

Ga. 

103 

103 

109 

104 

N.  J. 

100 

97 

111 

97  : 

Ky, 

254 

278 

278 

275 

Pa. 

547 

603 

683 

609 

Tenn. 

236 

250 

263 

246 

Ohio 

548 

540 

558 

544 

Ala, 

118 

104 

105 

100 

Ind. 

384 

377 

379 

360 

Miss. 

145 

154 

153 

147 

Ill, 

520 

505 

523 

490 

Ark. 

131 

121 

110 

108 

Mich. 

552 

533 

530 

536 

Okla, 

190 

150 

168 

152 

Wis, 

1,719 

1,791 

1,879 

1,812 

^Texas 

306 

262 

263 

248 

Minn, 

909 

987 

1,060 

1,009 

Mont. 

62 

55 

52 

54 

Iowa 

653 

667 

653 

667 

Idaho 

136 

152 

162 

157 

Mo. 

425 

416 

404 

406 

Wyo. 

25 

21 

19 

22 

N.Dak. 

224 

220 

189 

216 

Colo, 

91 

85 

84 

83 

S.Dak. 

167 

163 

167 

173 

Utah 

67 

71 

69 

68 

Nebr. 

250 

241 

239 

243 

Wash. 

181 

184 

195 

184 

Kans, 

248 

208 

210 

192 

Oreg, 

133 

121 

126 

122 

Va. 

188 

194 

209 

199 

Calif. 

586 

681 

730 

659 

W,Va. 

84 

80 

82 

82 

Other 

N.  C. 

147 

159 

167 

159 

States 

_  80J5  _ 

.  2°8 

_  _885_ 

_  859 

S.  C, 

52  _ 

54 

58 

5.7 

U.  S. 

12,240  12,^18 

12^889  12,^50 

1/  Monthly  data  for 

other 

States  not  yet 
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Crop  reporters  milked  78,0  percent  of  the  cows  in  their  herds  on 
July  1.    This  was  the  highest  proportion  in  production  for  July  1  since 
1939,  and  compared  with  77.3  percent  on  July  1  a  year  ago  and  the  average 
of  76. 4  percent  for  this  date.    Crop  reporters  indicated  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  their  cows  in  production  than  in  the  previous  year  in  all  regions 
of  the  country. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  5,031  million  eggs  during 
■  : " "  June--»1  percent  more  than  during  June  1957* 

June  egg  production  was  ahove  last  year  in  all  regions  except  the  West 
North  Central  and  South  Central.    Increases  were  4  percent  in  the  West, 

3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  regions.    Decreases  were  3  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  2 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central  regions.    Total  egg  production,  January 
through  June,  1958,  was  3  percent  below  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  June  was  17»9  eggs,  a 
record  high  for  the  month  compared  with  17.7  eggs  in  June  1957  and  the 
19U7-56  average  of  16.6  eggs.    The  rate  of  lay  was  ahove  last  year  in 
all  regions  except  the  East  North  Central  where  it  was  the  same.  In- 
creases were  2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  * 
States  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  in  the 
West.    The  rate  per  layer  on  hand  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
was  105,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Laying  flocks  averaged  280,448,000  layers  during  June--1  percent  less 
than  in  June  1957 •    Compared  with  last  year  the  number  of  layers  was  down 

4  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
States.    These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by  increases  of  3  percent 
in  the  West  and  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States.    Number  of 
layers  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
States. 

The  number  of  layers  on  July  1,  1958,  totaled  277,692,000,  compared 
with  277,170,000  on  July  1  last  year.    Compared  with  last  year  increases 
were  4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  West  and  1 
percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    Numbers  were  about  the  same  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  but  were  down  5  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  2  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  States. 


HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  AND  EGGS  LAID 
PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  JULY  1 


Year 

:  NorEh    :E.  North: W.  North:  South"    : South"    :  : 
: Atlantic:  Central:  Central: Atlantic: Central: WesterG: 

United 
States 

HENS  AND 
Thou. 

PULLETS  OF 
Thou. 

LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS,  JULY 
Thou.        Thou.  Thou. 

1 

Thou. 

Thou. 

19^7-56 

1957 

1958 

(AT,) 

46,485 
48,136 

148,436 

55,399 
51,625 
53,872 

78,718 
73,055 
71,959 

28,388  47,869 
29,484  40,947 
29,483  39,009 

30,556 
33,923 
34,933 

287,416 
277,170 
277,692 

EGGS 

LAID  PER  100  LAYERS 

ON  FARMS,  JULY  1 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number  Number- 

Number 

Number 

19^7-56 

1957 

1958 

(AY.) 

53.8 
56.9 
57-9 

54.2 
57.8 
57-8 

55-2 
60.O 
60.4 

48.2  46.3 
53-4  51.3 
55.6  52.4 

56.1 
61.8 
62.7 

52.7 
57-3 
58.1 
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The  rate  of  lay  on  July  1,  1958,  was  58.1  eggs  per  100  layers,  com- 
pared with  57 '3  eggs  on  July  1,  1957 •    The  rate  of  lay  was  above  last  year 
in  all  regions  except  the  East  Worth  Central  where  it  was  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.    Increases  were  k  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in 
the  Worth  Atlantic  and  South  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  and  the  West. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  1958  averaged  33. 9 
cents  per  dozen,  compared  with  35*5  cents  a  month  earlier  and  28.9  cents 
in  June  last  year.    Wholesale  prices  of  shell  eggs  at  leading  markets 
tended  higher  during  the  first  half  of  June  especially  on  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  markets.    During  the  week  ended  June  25,  the  price  trend  was 
irregular.    For  the  week  ending  July  3>  wholesale  prices  were  3  to  k 
cents  a  dozen  above  the  previous  week  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  markets. 
Wholesale  prices  in  Los  Angeles  were  only  fractionally  higher  during 
the  same  period.    With  higher  egg  prices  at  the  close  of  the  month,  break- 
ing operations  were  curtailed. 

Producers  received  an  average  of  20.3  cents  a  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid- June,  compared 
with  19.6  cents  in  May  1958  and  June  1957 •    Farm  chickens  averaged  l6.0 
cents  per  pound  and  commercial  broilers  21,0  cents,  compared  with  13 -k 
and  20.7^cents,  respectively,  in  June  1957 •    Prices  to  producers  in  the 
principal  broiler  areas  were  steady  during  June.    Movement  was  heavy. 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-June  averaged  25.6  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  27. 1  cents  a  month  earlier  and  23-3  cents  in  June  1957* 
Movement  of  turkeys  off  farms  in  producing  areas  continues  slow. 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid- June  was  $3-^8 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3. 51  iu  May  and  $3.^  in  June  1957* 
Average  cost  of  broiler  growing  mash  on  June  15  was  $5-01  per  100  pounds, 
compared  with  $5-06  a  month  earlier  and  $U.87  in  June  1957  •    Cost  of 
turkey  growing  mash  was  §>k.9k  on  June  15,  compared  with  $U.95  on  May  15 
and  $U.86  on  June  15  last  year.    The  egg  feed,  farm  chicken  feed  and 
turkey  feed  price  relationship  were  all  more  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  broiler  feed  ratio  was  less  favorable  to  producers  than 
last  year. 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1939-58 


WheajEf  [ 
Spring 


Com,  all:    Oats    :  Barley 


T  SorgEums""; 
: (including • 
sirup_)_  \ 


Winter 


All 


1,000 
Acres 

88,279 
86,1*29 
85,357 
87,367 
92,060 
94,014 
87,625 
87,585 
82,888 
8^,778 

85,595 
81,818 
80,729 
80,9^0 
80,459 
80,186 
79,530 
75,634 
72,656 

73,185 


1,000 
acres 

33,460 
35,431 
38,161 

38,197 
38,914 
39,741 
41,739 
42,812 

37,855 
39,280 
37,794 
39,306 

35,233 
37,012 
37,536 
40,551 
39,243 
33,706 
34,984 
31,926 


I,  000 
acres 

12,739 
13,525 
14,276 
16,958 
14,900 
12,301 
10,454 
10,380 
10,955 

II,  905 
9,872 

11,155 
9,424 
8,236 
8,680 
13,370 
14,564 

12,940 
15,000 

14,939 


1,000 
acres 

15,679 
19,370 
17,905 
15,004 
16,413 
18,038 
14,498 
13,403 
10,850 
12,679 
10,789 
15,414 

13,995 
10,737 
12,230 

18,173 
20,889 
17,136 

25,693 
20,464 


1,000 
acres 

37,681 
36,095 
39,778 
36,020 
34,563 
41,125 
47,024 
48,371 
54,935 
52,963 
54,4l4 
43,250 
40,093 
50,895 
46,933 
39,218 
33,700 
35,554 
31,613 
4lz6l8 


1,000 
acres 

14,988 
17,178 
16,157 
13,753 
16,792 
18,624 
18,143 
18,734 
19,584 

19,455 
21,496 

18,357 
21,780 

20,235 
20,907 
15,138 
13,585 
14,230 
12,051 
12,032 


1,000 
acres 

52,669 
53,273 
55,935 
49,773 
51,355 
59,749 
65,167 
67,105 
74,519 
72,418 

75,910 
61,607 
61,873 
71,130 
67,840 
54,356 
47,285 
49,784 
43,664 

i3A650_ 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 

1943 
1944 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958  1/ 


Rye 

1,000 
acres 

3,822 
3,204 
3,573 
3,792 
2,652 
2,132 
1,850 
1,5S7 
1,991 
2,058 
1,554 

1,753 
1,722 

1,393 
1,430 

1,795 
2,049 
1,623 
1,671 

_ 


Rice 

1,000 
acres 

1,045 
1,069 
1,214 

1,457 
1,472 
1,480 

1,499 
1,582 
1,708 
1,804 
1,858 
1,637 
1,996 
1,991 
2,159 
2,550 
1,826 

1,569 
1,340 


See  footnotes  on  next  page, 


Flaxseed  : 

1,000 
acres 

2,171 
3,182 
3,266 
4,408 

5,691 
2,610 

3,785 
2,432 
4,129 
4,973 
5,0*»8 
4,090 
3,904 
3,304 
4,570 
5,663 
4,981 
5,5^8 
4,864 
-  J^18_  _ 
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Cotton 

:    All  hay  « 

Tobacco 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

23,805 

69,243 

1,999.7 

23,861 
22,236 

73,058 

1,410.2 
1,306.5 

73,136 

22,602 

74,827 

1,377.3 
1,458.0 

21,610 
19,617 

77,004 
77,639 

1,749.9 

17,029 
17,584 

76,697 

1,820.7 
1,960.8 

73,741 

21,330 

74,666 

1,851.6 

22,911 
27,439 

71,817 

1,553.6 
1,623.2 

72,821 

17,843 

75,150 
75,063 

1,599.0 

26,949 

1,779.9 

25,921 
24,341 

75,147 

1,771.8 
1,632.9 

74,9S7 

19,251 
16,928 

73,721 
75,360 

1,667.5 

1,495.4 

15,615 

73,302 

1,363.5 

13,558 

73,776 

1,122.4 
.  _i,08cLl  _ 
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HARVESTED J^CREAGEJDF  CROPS,  JJNITED  STATES^  1939-5§_--Continued_ 


:    Beans  : 

Peas 

:  Soybeans 

:  ScyBeans 

:  Cowpeas 

:  Peanuts  : 

Sugar 
beets 

Year 

:     dry  : 

dry 

;  grown 

:  for 

:  grown 

:    grown  : 

:    edible  : 

field 

:  alone 

beans 

:  alone 

:    alone  : 

1,000 
acres 
17579 
1,903 
2,019 
1,925 
2,362 
1,996 
1,487 
1,622 
1,778 
1,938 
1,885 
1,511 
1,1*03 

1,253 
1,379 
1,533 
1,502 
l,te3 
1,363 


1,000 
acres 
169 
247 
291 
^93 
795 
719 
518 
1(92 
513 
298 

35U 
238 
300 
208 
258 

259 
281 
34l 
266 
205 


1,000 
acres 
97555 
10,1(87 
10,068 
13,696 

1^,191 
13,118 
13,056 
11,706 
13,052 
11,987 
11,872 
15,01(8 
15,176 
15,958 
16,39^ 
18,51(1 
19,658 
21,671 
21,8o4 
24,1(14 


I,  000 
acres 
17315 

4,807 
5,889 
9,894 
10,397 
10,245 
10,740 
9,932 

II,  411 
10,682 
10,482 
13,807 
13,615 

1M35 
14,829 
17,047 
18,620 
20,642 
20,738 
23^367 


1,000 
acres 
37I68- 
3,357 
3,770 
3,382 
2,223 
1,582 
1,486 
1,218 
1,156 
1,189 
1,266 
1,177 
905 
801 
830 
899 
895 
921 
798 


1,000 
acres 
2353 
2,599 
2,451 
4,329 
4,775 
3,851 
3,853 
3,883 
4,094 
3,824 
2,762 
2,633 
2,510 
1,838 
1,796 
1,824 
1,890 
1,840 
1,777 
1,162 


1,000 
acres 
~9lB~ 
912 
755 
954 
550 
555 
713 
802 

879 
694 
687 
925 
691 
665 
745 
876 
740 

785 
878 
886 


"Sorghum- 


"59  crops  :  59  crops" 
harvested  :planted  or 
2/       :  grown  2/ 
"1,000 
acres 
3527H70 
348,050 
347,857 
351,521 
361,730 
365,834 
356,324 
353,041 
356,182 
359,484 
365,118 
353,008 
361,762 
355,212 

358,833 
354,546 

353,899 
345,050 

334,171 
329,532 


Year  : 

for 
sirup 

I  all 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

1939  ! 

189 

418.0 

1940  ! 

186 

371.9 

1941 

176 

396.6 

1942 

221 

428.7 

1943 

207 

429.9 

1944 

:  187 

412.3 

1945 

146 

416,4 

1946 

154 

424.9 

1947 

!  131 

425.2 

1948 

i  80 

401.6 

1949 

:  53 

396.8 

1950 

:  58 

379.5 

1951 

:  46 

347.9 

1952 

:  39 

363.7 

1953 

:  38 

366.O 

1954 

:  43 

329.3 

1955 

!  5°. 

302.9 

1956 

:  38 

271.2 

1957 

:  34 

291.6 

1958  1/ 

3/283.8 

Sweet - 
potatoes 


1,000 
acres 
27BT278 
2,832.1 
2,692.6 
2,670.8 
3,239.0 
2,779.8 
2,664.3 
2,526.6 
2,001.3 
1,980.7 
1,755-3 
1,697.9 
1,348.5 
1,397.4 
1,536.4 
1,412.6 
1,413.6 
1,385.5 
1,382.6 
1,452.5 


1,000 
acres 
728.0 
647.7 
730.9 
687.O 
856.6 
726.0 

645.9 
637.0 
546.6 

455.3 
472.1 
489,4 
312.0 
321.5 
343.0 
332.1 
34l .  4 
283.7 
285.2 
282.0 


1,000 
acres 
322,109 
331,731 
335,513 
339,508 
347,966 
352,868 
3^5,546 
343,012 
346,380 
348,047 
352,284 

336,435 
336,078 
341,312 
340,660 
338,214 
332,880 
318,579 
318,984 
J^320,642 


crops.  3/  For  sugar  and  seed  only.    4/  Includes  an  allowance  for  buckwheat,  sweet- 
clover  seed,  timothy  seed,  cowpeas  grown  alone,  sorgo  for  6irup,  sugarcane  for 
sirup,  broomcom,  29  commercial  vegetables,  and  cotton  (acreage  in  cultivation 
July  1  less  10-year  average  abandonment). 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


  PLANTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS^  1957__AND_1958 

_CorB,~all~        1  ~  ~Oats  ~\f_  ~  ~  T  _  "Barley  I/_ 


_   l|57    :    I9l8~"  T  ~l|52  ~:  19^8 

------  -  1,000 


1,000 
acres 
11 
10 
59 

40 
696 
171 


1,000 
acres 
11 
10 
59 
29 
6 

to 

675 
157 


1,000 


1257  J 
"1,000"  ' 


1956T 

1,000 


Syeetpotatoes 
1957_  ZC  19581 


1,000 


_1A2U9  1,274 
3,377~  "  3,^5 
4, 616  k,662 
8,368  8,703 
1,855  1,8?2 
2J17  2,£44 


5,958 
10,199 
3,507 
1,349 
4,055 
4,995 


5,779 
10,301 
3,332 
1,376 
3,933 
5,594 


-  .1x575  _  1,670 
147  129 


462 

805 
14? 
1,874 
937 
2,768 


476 
805 
156 
1,855 
918 
2,740 


1,589 
1,545 
2,249 

1,577 
548 
628 
256 


1,557 
1,530 
2,114 
1,482 
499 

590 
310 


-  _1jl^3_  _  1,760  _ 


1B7 
61 
66 
499 
55 
41 

49 
4 
44 
36 
259 


I7B 
58 
62 
464 
50 
37 
50 
4 
55 
47 
238 


1,000 


Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall, 


acres 

ink 
lot 

acres 

 EH 

00 

acres 
1 

acres 

1 
1 

acres 

O  ^»  VIA,  O 

acres 

11 

10 

... 

50 

45 

... 

... 

1 A 

12 

11 

1 

1 

... 

wm^m 

— - 

9 

... 

... 

71  C 
(I? 

0(2 

CI 

51 

ko 

H-2 

ko 
43 

0  c 

35 

31 

0  c 

35 

i  ^  n 
10  oO 

10  «u 

Al  O 

_  _  772  _ 

 224_ 

ok£ 

240  _ 

 — — 

 —~—  — 

1,  IOO 

1    1 Ol 

1,  121 

"™  ™"  1  oV\"~ 

120 

""*  "~  Ton 

120 

i  onA 

0  oAn 
2,900 

1  /NCI 

1,0?1 

2,742 

1  oi 
121 

n"7 

97 

1  *7C 
175 

ikC 
145 

l  nAo 
1,002 

2,7o4 

1  A71 
1,0(1 

_  2,730  _ 

An 
09 

at 

OO 

 53_ 

40 

—  —  — ~—  — 

 H"—  — 

3,9&0 

Ofl 

c  )i  no 

5,493 

II  0)1)1 

4,944 

oA 
20 

on 
2U 

1  A>7A 

1,072 

1,112 

2,03O 

401 

309 

2.0 

0  n 
2.0 

1,977 

3,730 

0  r*c)i 

3,954 

... 

3,2o2 

0    rid  r\ 

3,249 

ceo 

552 

CO  c 

535 

1,052 

t      C  CO 

1,553 
_  _  22°  _ 

2oo 

299 

_i2.327_ 

A)i£ 
040 

AAA 
OOO 

1.2 

T  A 

9 

7 

20 

20 

—  _ 

Tn 
70 

00 

Oil 

94 

95 

k  n 
4 .0 

k  C 
4.5 

IOO 

130 

139 

10.4 

AA  C 
20.5 

£A 
00 

57 

i  a 
12 

13 

f  Pf 

AoA 

<7A 
(O 

7C. 

•aA  n 

oc  n 

A£c 
005 

£Ao 
0O3 

CO 

53 

lift 
40 

1  *7  n 
1(  .0 

T  )l  A 
14.0 

(20 

£nk 

1  c 

Ik 
l** 

i  c  n 
ip  .'J 

i  k  n 
l*f  «u 

i  AA 
IOO 

1  AA 
IOO 

0  n 

1 .0 

152 

129 

150 

120 

4.0 

4.4 

SiAn 

Ilk 
114 

An 
00 

n  n 
9.0 

A  n 
O.O 

503 

hno 

l  c  n 
ip  .0 

n  k  n 
14-  .O 

Due 

O.  9.1 

OA 

k 

00  n 

00  n 
22. u 

L.OO 

An 

c  1 

c  1 

250 

150 

OO  .0 

An  a 

1    1  o£ 
1,130 

f  (O 

C^O 

502 

0  n 

0  n 
2.0 

A  loo 
-  2^323  _ 

OTA 

_  _370 

enn 
yj\j  _ 

ot  n 
21  »0 

00  n 
22.0 

•4-1 2 

1  /err 
1,000 

1,710 

""" 

1  oa 

190 

cAA 
pOO 

500 

149 

149 

122 

116 

... 



223 

190 

673 

599 

30 

35 

26 

37 

25 

23 

231 

203 

50 

46 

198 

186 

9 

10 

21 

21 

223 

205 

797 

733 

368 

397 

651 

625 

5J4        517  2^146 
K0201 132,^2  I  lOlC 

2,082 

~lo",26T  " 

13.0 

I  I2ll75~ 

12.0 

_  _564  581  _     _188_     ^  188  _  _  -—  2^0_  _  _1J,6_ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PLANTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1957  AND  1958— Continued 

"  All  spring"":  Durum 
wheat       :  wheat 
1957  1  1958"":"  J^T?" 


'  -  "All  

wheat 
1957  T  T958" 


State 


Winter 
wheat  1/ 
1957"  1958" 


"oFher- spring 

wheat 
"  r957"Vl95S 


N.Y 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nehr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 


Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 


1,000 
acres 

260 
62 


1,524 
1,296 
1,819 
1,005 
26 

36 
136 
1,876 

ill 
3,284 
7,199 

32 
172 
267 

35 
376 
204 
124 

894 
243 
162 
190 
210 
132 
4,276 
3,159 


1,885 
694 

275 
2,007 

297 
69 
214 
4 

1,7*6 
670 
501 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

281 
62 

580 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260 

62 
563 

281 

62 

580 

1,539 
1,296 

1,783 
1,075 
30 

31 

mmm 

31 

1,524 
1,296 
1,819 
1,005 
57 

1,539 
1,296 
1,783 
1,075 
64 

34 
146 

69I 
12 

772 
12 

Ill 

18 

mmm 

580 
12 

754 
12 

727 
148 

806 
158 

1,688 

538 
3,547 
10,942 

33 
179 
264 

34 
350 
157 

93 

259 
146 

125 
160 
151 
83 
4,533 
3,475 


6,481 
1,636 
15 


6,500 
1,889 
10 


1,532 
122 


858 
72 


4,949 
1,514 
15 


5,642 
1,817 
10 


1,876 
6,481 
2,047 
3,299 


1,688 
6,500 
2,427 
3,557 


7,199  10,942 


2,413   2,456  2,096 
729      529  608 
42 
47 
19 


600 


54 


38 
54 
21 


289 
2,910 
235 

130   

253        77  83 
6       14  16 
1,903      218  164 
757      116  104 

379   

JJ.SL  _OX,f35;  32,587  T2]384j£,lK)r 
— 1^  Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  FaUT 


32 

33 

172 

179 

mmm 

267 

264 

mmm 

35 

34 

376 

350 

204 

157 

mmm 

124 

93 

294 

259 

243 

146 

162 

125 

mmm 

190 

160 

mmm 

210 

151 

132 

83 

4,276 

4,533 

3,159 

3,475 

,856 

2,042 

4,341 

4,509 

529 

608 

1,223 

1,337 

42 

38 

317 

327 

47 

54 

2,054 

2,964 

19 

21 

316 

256 

69 

130 

77 

*83 

291 

336 

14 

16 

18 

22 

218 

164 

1,964 

2,067 

116 

104 

786 

861 

301 

379 
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CxXP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PLANTED  ACREAGE  OP  CROPS,  1957  AND  1958  -  Continued 


""Beans .  ! 

Peas 

1. 

State  j 

Flaxseed  1/  . 

•  • 

Rice        :  dry  edible  1 

dry_  field  : 

Sugar  beets 

 ' 

1957  '. 

1958  ! 

1957  ! 

1958  *  1957  ' 

1958  ! 

1957  ! 

1958  ! 

1957  \ 

1958 

-"lJOOO" 

T,6"o6"' 

"ljooo" 

1,000"  1,000 

1,000" 

1,000 

1,606" 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Maine  '. 

— 

mmm 

... 

4 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

N.Y.  : 

... 

... 

105 

108 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ohio  . 

... 

... 

---       .— . 

... 

... 

... 

22,800 

23,000 

Ind.  ; 

mm.m 

... 

... 

...  ... 

... 

... 

... 

2/ 

2/ 

111.  ; 

0/ 

2/ 

Mich. 

538 

543 

74, 500 

77,ouo 

Wis, 

7 

7 

9,200 

Jvlinn.  : 

bob 

514 

6 

6 

75,100 

73,000 

Iowa 

14 

13 

... 

... 

... 

2/ 

2/ 

MD,  ' 

... 

... 

4,2       4.2  — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

N.Dak.  ; 

3,730 

2,798 

... 

3 

3 

39,100 

38,000 

S.Dak.  ; 

790 

679 

— 

... 

... 

5,300 

6,000 

Nebr.  : 

--- 

... 

— 

59 

68 

... 

... 

61,900 

64,000 

Kane,  ', 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9,100 

8,1*00 

Miss.  • 

--- 

... 

32 

41 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ark.  '• 

--- 

... 

337 

3I4O 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

La.  ; 

... 

... 

418 

418 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Texas  : 

25 

36 

351 

383 

... 

... 

... 

2/ 

2/ 

Mont. 

Ik 

22 

15 

16 

4 

— 

57,900 

57,000 

Idaho 

!   



117 

145 

106 

78 

90,900 

89,000 

wyo. 

: 

58 

75 

3 

— 

37,800 

39,000 

Colo, 

t 

... 

209 

226 

20 

22 

139,900 

145,000 

N.Mex. 

! 



28 

30 





2/ 

2/ 

Ariz# 

;  1 

1 

2 

3 

... 





— 

Utah 

!  ... 

... 

12 

12 

... 

... 

30,800 

35,000 

Nev, 

2/ 

2/ 

Wash. 

45 

69 

126 

108 

34,400 

^5.000 

Oreg. 

11 

7 

19,*K)0 

20,000 

Calif. 

I  35 

47 

228 

262  272 

293 

5 

2 

202,300 

201,000 

Other 

States 

6^1+00 

6,300 

U.  S. 

:  5,562 

4,117 

2,370.2 -1^8«2  1,464 

1,991 

284 

226 

916,000 

925,900 

1/  Includes  aoreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 


2/   Inoluded  in  "Other  States". 


,'RQP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
Yield  per  acre  "      T  "  ""Production 


CORNj,  ALL 


State 


Maine 
M.H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
R.I. 
Conn. 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 
N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Webr . 
Kans. 
Eel. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
(5a. 
Pla. 
Ky. 
Term. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.  S. 


Acreage 


_Harvested_ 
Average 
I9U7-56 

~  1,000  1,000 


1957 


acres 

13 
12 

60 
33 
7 

39 
666 
188 
_  I>328 
"  3,575 
4,650 
8,961 
1,755 
2,591 
:  5,568 
10,633 
4,072 
1,221 

3,891* 
6,824 

_  2,2>5 

~  154" 
481 
952 
224 
2,158 
1,255 
2,988 
602 

"  2,  liS 
1,985 
2,452 
1,873 
977 
728 

751 
2,266 

"  "  171 

37 
56 
492 
68 
36 
34 
3 

26 

29 
ill 
"81,255 


acres 
11 
10 

59 
30 
6 
40 
689 
164 

3,343 
4,450 
8,276 
1,844 
2,685 

'  5,791 
10,168 

3,433 
1,328 

3,935 
4,94o 
1,527 
"  "  145 

453 
797 
148 
1,850 
916 
2,738 
557 
"  1,579 
1,459 
2,222 
1,503 
516 
588 
234 

.  hl°J 
183 
60 

65 
486 
52 
40 
48 
4 

44 
36 
259 
72,556 


:    For    : Average''  !  1x1(11 "  " 

: harvest : 1qk 7  q^:  1957    :  cated  : 

:  _1258  :  3.958    :  *^ 

1,000  " 

acres 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


Average 
1947-56 


1,000 
"bushels 


1957 


1,000 
hubhels 


11 
10 
59 
29 
6 
40 
668 
156 
1,268 
"  3,5l0 
4,450 
8,607 
l,88l 
2,712 
*  5,721 
10,270 
3,193 
1,355 
3,856 
5,483 
1,588 
127 
471 

797 
155 
1,832 
889 
2,711 
574 
"  1,547 
1,488 
2,089 
1,443 
470 
582 
304 
.  1,120 
172 
57 
61 
447 
47 
36 

49 
4 

55 
47 
238 
"73,135 


35.1 

44.2 

47.5 

49.O 

42.6 

46.6 

44.5 

48.9 

47.6 

5472" 

52.6 

54.7 

43.5 

52.0 

5674" 

50.2 

36.9 
21.1 
26.6 
28.5 
24.2 
53T7' 
45.8 
39-0 
41.8 
30.8 
19.5 
17.3 
15.8 
367<T 
29.0 
19.8 
21.3 

20.8 
20.4 
18.4 
18.3 

1674" 

56.4 

19-7 

29.1 

17.0 

17.0 

44.8 

37-6 

62.5 

48.2 

46.8 

1878" 


40.0 

46.0 

50.0 

50.0 

42.0 

47.O 

51.0 

29.O 

43.0 

547o" 

59-0 

64.0 

49.5 

58.5 

5675" 

60.5 

44.0 

26.0 


33.0          453  440 

43.0           524  460 

47.0       2,849  2,950 

49.0       1,596  1,500 

43.0          294  252 

46.0       1,830  1,880 

45.0      29,751  35,139 

54.0       9,180  4,756 

48.0      63^182  53A449 

"547d~  ~194,06"3~  "lBo,522" 

58.O     245,396*  262,550 

60.O    490,690  529,664 

46.0      76,982  91,278 

J2.0_   I34z8l8  157z072 

5l7o~  "254, 600  "327 , 192" 

534,465  615,164 

150,218  151,052 

25,781  34,528 

103,109  129,855 

196,461  222,300 


58.0 
41.0 
20.0 

30.0 
4o.o 


33.0 
45.0 

1,588      24. 2_      29jp  29.0  55,066  44^283 

~  30.0"  ~  557o  6*7767""  ~  ^4,320"  " 

33.5  53-0  22,036  15,176 

26.5  45.0  37,064  21,120 

42.0  47.0  9,355  6,216 

32.5  39-0  66,382  60,125 

26.0  25.0  24,460  23,816 

26.0  27.0  51,319  71,188 

24.0  24.0  9A44_2  I3j368 
_  1j1-0- 


4"l7o   "  77,355  "54,739 

31.0  32.0  57,660  45,229 

26.0  25-0  48,110  57,772 

25.0  25.0  39,604  37,575 

27.O  27.0  20,299  13,932 

23-0  26.0  14,503  13,524 

21.0  25-0  14,499  4,914 

23.5  24. 0_  4iz525 
2l7o~  "  16T0   "  ~2,8o4' 

68.0  69.O  2,133 

27.O  27.0  1,117 

51.5  50.0  14,062 

28.5  27.5  1,117 

37-5  31.0  639 

56.O  54.0  1,584 

54.0  45.0  109 

81.0  81.0  1,655 

70.0  70.0  1,420 

65.O  _70.0_  5^.978  16^835 

_  _  55l2_3jLl54x304~3jL402x8j2 

50  - 


40^020 
3,853" 
4,0&0 
1,755 

25,029 
1,482 
1,500 
2,688 
216 
3,564 
2,520 


Indi- 
cated 
19^8_  _ 
1,000 
bushels 

363 
430 

2,773 
1,421 
258 
1,840 
30,060 
8,424 
60,864 
"i347l4o 
258,100 
516,420 
86,526 
_  141^024 

"*29l,771 
595,660 
130,913 
27,100 
115,680 
219,320 
46,052 

24,963 
35,865 
7,285 

71,448 
22,225 
73,197 
13,776 
o"3>27 
47,616 
52,225 
36,075 
12,690 
15,132 
7,600 
41,280 
"27752 
3,933 
1,647 
22,350 
1,292 
1,116 
2,646 
180 
4,455 
3,290 


16^660 


V 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


WINTER  WHEAT 


_  Acreage 
Harvested 


.Average  :  ,Qt-7 


For 
harvest 
1958 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
1947-56 


:  Indi- 

1957  :  cated 
 1  1S£8_ 


Production 


Average.  1057 
19^7-56:  ^ 


Indi- 
cated 
.1258  _ 


1,000 
acres 

391 
72 
809 


2,030 
1,490 
1,688 
1,222 
30 


62 
178 
1,46q 
324 
3,817 
11,843 


51 

260 
361 

59 
384 

173 
133 


257 
250 
24 

17 
48 
1/  26 
5,250 
3,634 


1,490 
800 
260 

2,321 
244 
28 

309 
4 

2,049 
792 
565 


1,000 
acres 

245 
50 
.  548 


1,000 
acres 

265 
52 
570 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 


28.4 

25-7 
23.8 


33-0 
29.5 
26.0 


34.0 
33.0 
29.0 


1,000 
bUBhels 

11,039 
1,818 

18,992 


1,000 
bushels 

8,085 
1,475 
14, 248 


1,000 
bushels 

9,010 
1,716 
16,530 


1,495 
1,269 

1,769 
991 
24 


1,525 
1,269 

1,751 
1,060 
29 


24.7 
24.6 

25.6 
27-2 
24.6 


22.0 
25.5 
21.0 
29.0 
25.5 


30.0 
30.5 
31.0 
30.0 
25.0 


49,9^9 
36,177 
43,370 
33,041 
726 


32,890 
32,360 

37,149 
28,739 
612 


45,750 
38,704 
54,281 
31,800 
725 


33 
128 
1,643 
368 

2,911 
5,269 


30 
140 

1,479 
486 
3,464 
10,538 


20.2 
20.8 
23.1 
15.2 
20.1 
15.7 


22.5 
27.0 
23.0 
28.5 
27-0 
19.0 


26.0 
28.0 
30.0 
25.0 
30.0 
26.0 


1,226 
3,654 
34,202 
4,990 
76,452 
187,948 


742 
3,456 

37,789 
10,488 

78,597 

100,111 


780 
3,920 
44,370 
12,150 
103,920 
273,988 


29 
158 
249 

29 
350 
195 
112 


30 
166 

239 
30 
318 
142 
80 


21.4 
21.6 
21.4 
20.8 

19.5 
17.4 
16.4 


22.0 
21.5 
19.0 
21.0 
19.0 
18.0 
16.5 


29.0 
27.0 
26.0 
26.0 
23.0 
21.5 
23.0 


1,038 
5,415 
7,512 
1,210 

7,451 

3,001 

2,174 


638 

3,397 
4,731 
609 
6,650 
3,510 
1,848 


870 
4,482 
6,214 

780 
7,314 
3,053 
1,840 


209 
205 
130 
162 
163 
84 
3,442 
2,322 


180 
123 
95 
118 

117 


19.4 
16.9 
18.9 
23.O 
18.8 


52  1/21.0 
4,371  ~  13.1 
3,367  11.0 


19.5 
17.0 
18.0 
23.0 
20.0 
16.0 
12.5 
14.5 


23.O 
19.O 
23-0 
21.0 
22.0 
18.0 
26.0 
23.0 


4,883 
4,172 
493 
414 

1,005 
1/  537 
71,001 
43,687 


4,076 
3,485 
2,340 
3,726 
3,260 
1,344 
43,025 
33,669 


4,l4o 
2,337 
2,185 
2,478 
2, 574 
936 
113,646 
77,441 


U.  S.  :  45,196 
if  Short-time 


1,848 
622 
248 
1,336 
105 
63 
205 
4 

1,683 
634 
_  _  283 

31,613 
average . 


2,365 
666 
270 

2,766 
204 

123 
209 
5 

1,851 
716 
.  _  357 
4l, 618 


21.0 
24.9 

17.9 
15.6 
7.6 
26.0 
16.8 
27.0 
28.4 

27.3 
19.2 


25.0 
32.0 
22.0 
24.5 
16.5 
34.0 
19-0 
34.0 
37.0 
37.0 
22.0 


23.0 
29.5 
24.0 
25.0 
18.0 
32.0 
15.0 
31.0 
37.0 
35-0 
21.5 


18.9  22.4 


27.I 


31,786 

19,699 
4,670 
37,514 
2,353 
735 
5,200 
112 
57,996 
21,607 
_10,787 

849,604 


46,200 
19,904 
5,456 
32,732 
1,732 
2,142 
3,895 
136 
62,271 
23,458 
_62.226 


707,201 


54,395 
19,647 
6,480 
69,150 
3,672 
3,936 
3,135 
155 
68,487 
25,060 
.  _  J  ,676 

1,129,727 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

Harvested  : 

For 

lUUX- 

'.Average! 

XII  ux  — 

>  A  ve  ra  erp  • 

1957  1 

ns.  jrvesT/ 

Average! 

1Q57  1 

xyp  f  : 
 ' 

cated 

1 OR7  . 

xyp  1  : 

cated 

1947-56: 

1  ocA 

_±ypo  j 

1947-56; 

i  okA 
_  £95p_ 

! 1947-56! 

i  o^A 
xypo 



1,000 

~l7000 

X,UUU 

~  T  noo 

X  ,  \J\J\J 

X,  Wj 

acres 

a<\~±  CD 

acres 

rsusnexs 

"Di  1  a  V\q  1  0 

rsusne  J.S 

OUBUclD 

"VmioVioI  0 
UUoQclD 

Hlbi 

55 

SO 

— ok'  '0 

P"p  fT" 

1     3  3P 

'7AR 

fOp 

(do 

MJ.  fill  • 

867 

560 

fo9 

17  k 

PP  5 

pp  n 

1  k  7QR 

IP  600 

i(^  prA 
xo , cju 

J.VJWC* 

15 

12 

1  P 

ift  Q 

pk  n 

pk  0 

288 

PfiR 

1\T  Vn\r 

7.139 

2.766 

4,8l6 
1.492 

xj.o 

ion 

X;7  *  w 

l6  5 

xu .  3? 

Ql  QAO 

Ql  ROk 

l  77  ^ 

TO  k 

xo .  p 

xp  .u 

pA  orq 

P7  <tDP 

Usui,  • 

57 

14 

Q 

TO  ft 

XOtNS 

XJ.  u 

7RO 
(  Pv 

224 

117 

HUH  0  t 

3.518 

1,810 

xp  •  0 

XO.  V 

xp  •  u 

Rk  PkR 

28,960 

29,325 

*T  r]  0  Vi  ^> 
J.U.UUU 

622 

522 

00  A 

MO  «U 

^A  o 

OO  PP£ 

PP  likA 

pp  £i  n 

wyo» 

78 

ko 

TV 

XO.  ( 

17  n 

1  3P7 

QPO 

^78 

93 

44 

ro 
pu 

i  A  < 
xO.O 

xo.u 

1,  f  Pi 

T    1  PP 

yuu 

N.Mex. 

18 

17 

20 

14.4 

13.5 

14.5 

264 

230 

290 

Utah 

86 

74 

80 

32.5 

36.0 

31.0 

2,803 

2,664 
504 

2,480 
528 

Nev.  : 

12 

14 

16 

29.4 

36.0 

33.0 

355 

Wash. 

523 

214 

156 

23.2 

33.0 

28.0 

12,248 

7,062 

4,368 

Oreg. 

210 

111 

100 

25.6 

30.0 

31.0 

5,249 

3,330 

3,100 

U.  S. 

lo",068" 

I  9,770  " 

liTo&r 

"  14.9 

2C~5~ 

18.0" 

""2362707  200^221"!  98^778 

DURUM_WHEAT 
"  Yield  per  acre" 


State 


Acreage 


Harvested 
Average:  ,  ~ 

1947^56: 

lJOOO 
acres 
— T6 


For 
harvest 
1958_ 
'  1,000 
acres 
17 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


Indi- 
cated 
1958 


Production 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


Indi- 
cated 
1958 


~  1,000     1,000"  1,000 
bushels  bushels  bushels 
"27*38" 


Minn, 
N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Mont. 
_U1  S. 


1,000 
acres 
 156 


2,012  1,480 
224  118 

1L  k2l  577 
2,309_  _  2,281  * 
Short -time  average" 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 
13. 6 


23.0       21.0  6756 
829      11.8      18.0      15.5  24,387 
70      10.2      16.5      15.0  2,454 
52   1/17.7      15.0      14.0    1/7,991   J3z.655  _728 
"_958"_Il^9   _  I7T4_  _  15 . 5  _  39^680" 
Incluaed  with~,,  other  spring"",  wheat  prior  to  1^5^. 


357 

26,640  12,850 
1,947  1,050 


WHEAT:    Production  by  Classes, 
~        Winter  ■ 


Year 


Average  1947-56 

1957 
1958  2/ 


na.ro.  rea  ,    won;  rea  .  fiara  rea  .  uurum  xj  .  gpping)  . 
~  "17o5o        ~i7ooo       i7o5o          17o5o        1,500  "  ~i7o5b 


Hard  red 

^L7050 
bushels 

535,344 
425,988 
795,796 


for  the  United  States 
^Spring  ~  Z  Z  Z:_  W^te  ~: 
~     :  ~     "  "*  ~:  (v/inter  8u: 
Soft  red  .  Hard  red  .  Durum  1/  .  gpyj^gj 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 

190,444 
155,318 
195,207 


~1,050 
bushels 

198,306 

167,499 
168,966 


i,o5o" 

bushels 

30,392 
39,942 
15,144 


1,000  _  Ji,o5b" 
bushels  bushels 


161,730 
158,355 
168,377 


1,116,216 
947,102 
1,343,490 


Include b ""durum  wEeat  in  States  for  whic^""estimates"~are  not  sEown"*Bepa"rately. 
Indicated  July  1,  1958. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  JULY  1 
S'orn"for~graIh 


Old  whea^ 


State  : 

Average 
19^7-56 

1957 

1958 

:    Average  : 
:    1947-5.6  : 

1957 

1950 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine  : 

4 

N.H.  : 

7 



Vt.  : 

11 

"4 

4 



Mass.  : 

52 

25 

27 

•*  ■»  M 

R.I.  : 

8 

mmm 

Conn.  : 

56 

24 

25 

N.Y.  : 

2,444 
1,839 

3,550 

4,370 
816 

803 

721 

323 

N.J.  : 

3,181 
17.956 

65,568  " 

wx  3  ***** 

108 

60 

59 

Pa.  : 

13.799 

^*Jf  1  yy 

~  587756" 

10,420 

1.453 

779 

641 

Ohio  : 

40,772 

~  -  1,568  ~ 

~  1,190"  ~ 

 4-9J  "  ~ 

Ind.  : 

70,653 

105,340 

80,580 

670 

362 

162 

111.  : 

146,954 

242.103 

173,601 

21,605 

782 

609 

186 

Mich.  : 

18,758 

29,543 

1.594 

y y~ 

939 

y  *y  y 

431 

Wis.  : 
Minn.  : 

21,293 

'  75,08-2" 

42,336 

~  ~  141,381 " 

32^251 
"  "1077128"  - 

439 

*  <y  y 

-  ~  I,5l2"  "  " 

274 
i,n£  " 

151 

~  ~  r,0"26"  ~  ~ 

Iowa  : 

218,446 

236,690 

262,819 

162 

71 

37 

Mo.  ; 

37,927 
2,415 

j  y 

50.387 

39,338 

1,200 

506 

567 

N.Dak.  : 

4,066 

6,296 

18, 371 

19,012 

12,996 

S .  Dak .  ; 

32,283 

42,188 
43,640 

54,990 

6,119 

2,150 

4,804 
7,094 

\  9  y 

Nebr .  j 

73.812 

107,880 

Q.407 
 ^i-       -  _ 

3,975 

•y  3  y  1  y 

7,117 

Kans . 
Del. 

13,756 

4,280 

 1,585  " 

8,208 
10" 

6,443 
10  " 

2,002 



Md.  ; 

2.939 

*•  J  y  *3y 

6,667 

4.457 

1,529 

2, 536 

105 

95 

34 

Va. 

7,751 

337 

289 

95 

W.Va. 

1,937 
13,428 

l,66l 
17, 596 

915 

174 

107 

-*.w  1 

79 

N.C.  i 

12,060 

356 

188 

233 

S.C. 

4,742 

2,581 

3,253 

76 

41 

53 

Ga . 

.  6,672 

6,232 

6,421 

58 

y^~ 

25 

46 

Fla. 

:  564 

688 

903 

 . — Kri?  

10,622 

Ky. 

~  15739^" 

l8,0"34"  ~ 

 "95  "  " 

"  "55  " 

102 

Tenn. 

:  11,008 
7,078 

9.006 
7,778 

8,488 
6.926 

128 

94 

✓  * 

70 

Ala. 

5 

18 

35 

Miss . 

!  5,677 

'               //vl  1 

5,271 

5,434 

15 

5 

37 

•y  1 

Ark. 

2,750 
:  1,583 

2.093 

1,208 

13 

14 

33 

La. 

1*539 

• */  y  y  y 

964 

1/  4 

Okla. 

:  1,426 

371 

467 

1,368 

1,039 
528 

215 

Texas 

3.700 

1. 577 

5.070 

929 

337 

Mont. 

:  2"9~ 

""  ^  ~ 

 50" " 

~  "11,768 

3  l  ^w 

12,178"  " 

~  "10~,Ci58  " 

Idaho 

:  107 

198 

653 

1,309 
578 

780 

2,329 

Wyo . 

:  20 

23 

221 

720 

1,020 
3.385 

*y  J  <j  y 

Colo. 

:  1.023 

i,n4 

4.065 

2.494 

1.059 

N.Mex. 

125 

59 

84 

148 

33 

20 

Ariz. 

:  90 

210 

231 

9 

17 

21 

Utah 

!  5 

13 

8 

499 

515 

459 

Nev. 

3 

3 

30 

5 

6 

Wash. 

:  95 

77 

298 

1,210 

299 

347 

Oreg. 

:  83 

155 

264 

795 

384 

268 

Calif. 

:  25 

261 

419 

145 

41 

31 

U.  S. 

:  "8567424" 

~  T, 122,705 

1^25,932"  " 

69,721 

59,895 

1/  1956  only. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  US DA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1  -  Continued 


Old  oats 

Soybeans 

SorgEum  grain  T/~ 

State 

Average 
19^7-56 

!  1957 

:  1958  : 

Average 
1947-56 

i  1957 

;  1958 

1957  : 

1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushelB 

bushels 

bushels 

"hi  ie  Vip  1  a 

UUD liCJLD 

Maine  ; 

319 

286 

173 

m  m  m 



N.H. 

15 

4 

6 

mmm 

_•«■-■ 

_  _  _ 

Vt. 

:  95 

39 

51 

mmm 

w*mm 

_  _  . 

Ma68 .  j 

11 

3 

5 

_  _  _ 

ammmm 

_  _  _ 

Conn. 

11 

5 

I 

_  _  _ 

_ 

N.Y.  ! 

3A56 

5,665 

10 

11 

11 

N.J. 

200 

183 

129 

28 

43 

28 

Pa. 

k,393 

4,049 

4,540 

33 

23 

18 

Ohio  i 

5, 795  " 

'  "5,681" 
7,875 

"57071"" 

~  -  98^ ' 

"  "17673" 

"  IJOT" 

 T_T  ~ 

— >rC~ 

Ind.  ; 

6,479 

4,694 

1,357 

2,385 

16 

86 

111. 

17,741 

17,241 

13, 

2,819 

13,250 
294 

4,439 

1Q 

89 

Mich. 

8,865 

6,273 

7,359 

80 

208 

Wis. 

22,156 

22.770 

32,216 

40 

105 

69 

Minn.  ; 

3^,051  " 

"  3875%" 

TrJ,636"  " 

1,337  ' 

"  "67810" 

"  "57028" 

—  r_r  ~ 

 ml." 

Iowa 

39,801 
6,169 

26,276 

45,623 

2,505 
660 

5,500 
1,^57 

8,711 
880 

joy 

1  P47 

Mo. 

6,463 

8,587 

5Q8 

2  466 

N.Dak. 

18, 466 
26,154 

15,321 

18,780 

14 

161 

34o 

S.Dak. 

18,119 
3,7^1 

39,803 

86 

155 

307 

230 

753 

Nebr. 

11,21)0 
3,813 

14, 501 

52 

149 

185 

9  280 

Kane. 

2,549 

8,889 

74 

75 

49 

7  748 

Del. 

11  " 

-~  IT 

 10"  " 

 47  ' 

 10V" 

 159" 

Md. 

188 

297 

230 

44 

88 

70 

Va. 

1*07 

370 

279 

76 

175 

149 

on 

^7 

W.Va. 

277 

229 

171 

mm  — 

N.C. 

:  915 

1,181 
694 

978 

115 

313 

306 

184 

221 

s.c. 

:  613 

569 

44 

76 

76 

Q 

20 

Ga. 

295 

286 

331 

6 

39 

28 

EC 

67 

Fla. 

2/  3 

7 

_  _  _ 

Ky. 

:~  _  195"  " 

 143" 

"  "  "79"  " 

-  -Si  • 

23~9~ 

 57" 

 22"  ~ 

Term, 

:  372 

491 

184 

44 

158 

21 

96 

144 

Ala. 

:  175 

224 

120 

15 

23 

24 

80 

39 

Miss* 

;  242 

6l4 

379 

64 

468 

234 

39 

Ark. 

:  298 

557 

462 

133 

5^3 

488 

35 

63 

La. 

!  73 

174 

128 

11 

23 



4 

Okla. 

:  1,303 

779 

2,193 

7 

4 

5 

MO  J. 

456 

Texas 

:  2,082 

lA342 

5, 289 

 13_ 

 7_ 

P  4fi4 

£,  HUH 

3  571 

Mont. 

r  2,828  ■ 

"  "2,192 

"3,4"15" 

~~  ~ ~  ■ 

Idaho 

:  902 

1,184 
837 

1,068 

_ 

_ — — 

mmm 

Wyo. 

:  868 

1,210 

1,578 

___ 

_  _  _ 

mmm 

Colo. 

:  975 

874 

mmm 

mmm 

mmm 

1   05  1 

N.Mex. 

:  36 

9 

21 

— 

mmm 

mmm 

i4o 

255 

*—  s  J 

Ariz. 

:  17 

18 

18 

_  _  _ 

mmm 

00 

1 73 

Utah 

!  270 

173 

426 

mmm 

_  _ 

mmm 

Nev. 

:  15 

12 

9 

-mm 





Wash. 

:  638 

696 

916 

Oreg. 

:  859 

1,^5 

1,078 

Calif. 

12 

32 

303 

100 

125 

_U.  S._ 

: 227,985  " 

"193,708 

275",  124-  ■ 

~io",T68"  ' 

"  I673I2- 

_  8,585"  " 

28,"063- 

l/~  Data  not  available  prior  to  19567 
2/    Short-time  average. 
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AOP  PRODUCTION,  July  I958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1  -  Continued 


State 


Maine 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Eak. 
Nebr. 
(Cans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
tf.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont. 

Idaho 

tfyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

[lev. 

Nash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 
Other 
States 

U.  S. 


Old  barley_ 


Average  ;  iQc7  ; 

I9U7.56  x  _l  : 

1,000  1,000 

bushels  bushels 


Old  rye  :      Old  flaxseed 


13 

269 

53 
596 
120" 

89 
125 
577 
794 

47079" 
110 
265 
10,770 
5,257 
1,185 
_7i*-3 


7 
213 
99 
855 
227 
181 

309 
233 
420 

"  5,555 
4o 

.  591 

14,990 
2,018 
502 
520 


1958 
*i7ooo~ " 

bushels 
210 

4o 

_828_ 
243~ 
277 
3^5 
285 
.  -  _3k6. 
4,300 
243 

553 
14,289 

3,893 
2,000 
2,876 


20 
158 

273 
41 

95 
17 

"  ~  85" 

56 
6 
6 
90 
108 
"47910" 
1,199 
692 

1,833 
30 
26 

597 
42 
384 
665 
520 


29 
211 
472 

82 
184 

59 

"el 

110 
32 
25 

155 

46 

7,135 
1,468 
594 
558 
17 
52 
767 
46 

889 
1,710 
680 


16" 

155 
256 
25 
94 
60 
10 

"  I32" 
75 
22 
11 
486 
219 
167&74" 
3,635 
995 
4,916 
20 
212 
1,026 
44 
961 
1,093 
393 


Average  : 

1,000 
bushels 

11 
8 

24 

 45 

62 
74 
123 

142 
165 
14 
17 
567 
544 
205 
34 


1957 


1958    s Average j  1957    :  1958 

_  _    i  :  1947- 56:  :  

1,000       1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 
bushels   bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels 


15 
3 

40 
"  20" 

50 
103 

99 
105 
"238" 

11 

44 
565 
320 
184 

30 


1 
4 
8 

10 
1 
1 

"5 
9 


32 
11 
"19 
3 
6 
18 
2 


17 
33 
2 


3 
4 
11 

12 
2 
1 
"4" 
14 


18 
3 

"7" 

2 

5 
18 
2 


22 
44 
6 


26 
3 

_28 
21 
90 
43 
43 
J>1 
162 
29 
45 
212 
432 
523 
341 
"  2 
2 


14 
1 
1 

"7 
6 


130 
7 

"27 
2 
13 

66 
6 


44 

55 
1 


_10  10  k. 
~  295  """"  199  ~  "ill 

53  2  ,2 


1,570 
465 


2,077  1,134 
191  246 


"43        72  *  "  47 


36,903     42,265    62,462       2,223      2,006      2,452     2,439     2,551  1,544 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1953 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


OATS 


_Acreage_ 


Yie  ld__per_acr  e 

:  Indi- 

1957    :  cated 


Production 


Harvested  :  For 


[Average:  1057 
;19^7-56: 
1,000  1,000 


acres 
— 51 

3 
21 
3 
2 

67k 

36 
7**7 

"l7l06" 
1,265 
3,402 
1,290 
.  2j866 

~**,909" 
5,61*5 
1,310 
l,92l* 
3,304 
2,198 
1^015 

'  "8" 

53 
126 

1+2 
367 

1+20 
25 

"W 

202 
129 
245 
259 
80 
627 

.  iAli8 
270 
188 
132 
163 
2k 
11 
1+1 
6 

156 
305 
_l8o 
i  37^.752" 


acres 
~~53 
1 

13 
2 
1 

668 
32 
176 
1,112 
1,062 
2,751 
1,035 
2,668 

3,99^ 
5,235 
1,108 

1,831* 
3,159 
1,51*6 
1,121 

"  "  B 

63 

133 
31* 

1*58 
551 

391* 
28 

206 

120 
31*1 
398 
95 
731 
i,6i+q 

279 
173 
120 
171 
19 
10 

39 
5 

189 

299 
223 
35,985 


: harvest 
:  1558 

"iTooo 

acres 
—09 
1 
11 
2 
1 
615 
26 
_737_ 
"1,079 
968 
2,613 
1,01*5 
2z61*l 
~3,836" 
l*,8l6 

753 
1,889 

3,127 
1,1*53 
583 
 6" 

51* 
113 

29 
391* 
1*1*1 

315 
30_ 

""3 

11*0 

96 

126 
259 

66 
716 
_1^36l 
251+ 
190 
116 
ll*2 
17 
9 

36 
5 

161+ 
323 
196 


Average 
1947-56 


1958 


Average 
191+7-56 


i  1957 


Bushels 
1*0.2 

35.9 
31+.0 
36.7 
33-0 
38.1+ 
36.0 
36.5 

"  "1+0.2  ' 
39.2 
1*2.0 
36.6 
1+5.2 

"  "37-9  ' 
36.3 
27.8 
26.8 
27.1+ 
23.0 
23-3 

'  "35.S  ' 
35.6 
33-8 
32.1* 
32.6 
28.6 
27.8 
21.6 

"  "27 .5  ' 
28.1* 

27.5 
32.8 
32.8 
28.8 
19.5 

_20.9 

"  "33 .4  ' 
1+1*. 2 
30.2 
30.6 
22.1* 

1*4.9 
1*5.8 
1*1.3 
1*6.8 
31.6 
_30.1* 
"  ""35.3  ' 


Bushels 
52.0 
1+1.0 
1+1+.0 
38.0 
30.0 
53-0 
31.0 
39.0 

"  "35.0  ' 
34.0 
39-0 
39.5 
_52.5 

"  "1*2.0  * 
1*1.5 
31.0 
32.0 
35.0 
33-5 
30.5 

"  "32.0  " 

36.5 
30.0 
36.0 
30.5 
29.5 
28.0 
22.0 

25-5 
25.0 
37.0 
29.0 
27.0 
20.0 

_21.5 
35.0  " 
1*7-5 
36.O 
35-5 
27.0 
60.0 
52.0 
1+6.0 
51.0 
36.O 
3i*-0 

"37 .5  " 


Bushels 
1+3.0 
39-0 
36.0 
38.0 
31+.0 
1+9.0 
1+0.0 
1+3.0 
50.0 
1*7 .0 
51.0 
1*0.0 

_  1+6.0 
1+2.0 
1*2.0 
32.0 
30.0 
32.0 
32.0 
26.0 

"1*0.0 

39.0 
39.0 
38.0 
33.0 
31.0 
33.0 
27.0 
■  "32.0" 
28.0 
3i.o 
33-0 
29.0 
23.0 
30.0 

22-0 

33.0 
1+5.0 
32.0 
31.0 
27.0 
55.0 

1+6.0 
1+1+.0 
1+6.0 
37-0 
.  _23iP 


1,000 
bushels 
3,270 
96 
701* 
119 
75 

26,081 
1,292 


1*9,61*5 
11*2,57** 
1*7,219 
129,369 
"  185, B05 
213,763 
36,756 
51,855 
90,895 
51,780 
24,280 
261 

1,93** 
4,286 
1,366 
12,132 
ll*,208 
11,681* 
582 

2,057 
5,804 
3,581* 
8,221 
9,015 
2,362 
12,690 
23,852 
9,055 
8,327 
1*,001 

5,016 

535 

1*79 
1,886 

251 
7,291* 
9,572 
5,506 
1,193,275 


1,000 
bushels 

~T73^ 
1*1 
572 
76 
30 

35,l*oi* 
992 
30^261* 
"  1*2,256" 
36,108 
107,289 
1+0,882 
11*0^070 
"167,832" 
217,252 
3i*,3i*8 
58,688 

110,565 
51,791 

_  &j}2> 
256^ 
2,300 
3,990 
1,221* 
13,969 
16,251* 
11,032 
6l6_ 
l>31 
5,253 
3,000 
12,617 
11,51*2 
2,565 
14,620 
35z260 
"  "9T1*56" 
8,218 
l*,320 
6,070 

513 
600 
2,028 
230 
9,639 
10,779 
_7Z582_ 
li308A3lo_l 


Indi- 
cated 
1558  _ 
1,000 
bushels 
2,*9^7 
39 
396 
76 
31* 

30,135 
1,040 

_2i,i9i_ 

53,950 
1*6,1*36 
133,263 
1*1,800 
121,486  _ 
161,112 
202,272 
24,096 
56,670 
100,064 
46,1*96 
.15^-58  _ 

240 
2,106 
4,1*07 
1,102 
13,002 
13,671 
10,395 
810 
"  1,376 
3,920 
2,976 
4,158 
7,5H 
1,518 
21,1*80 

~  "i,382" 
8,550 
3,712 

4,402 

1*59 
495 

1,656 
220 

7,51*!* 
ll,95l 

6J*68_ 
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CROP  PROEUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM3,USDA 


"Acreage  grown" alone" 
_  for  all  purposes 


SOYBEANS 

Equivalent  solid  1/ 


Acreage  for  beans 


Average 
19^7-56 


1957 


1958 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


1958 


Harvested 
Average: ~  "~~ 
1947-56: 
1,000 
acres 

 6 

26 


For 
harvest 
1958 
1,000 
acres 

5 

43 
16 
-17457"* 
2,290 
5,185 
275 
119 
"37076"* 
3,038 

1,975 
265 
253 
194 

329 
"  ~lo2- 
188 
269 

412 

355 
110 
46 
~  -15b"" 

233 
128 
738 
1,865 
120 
42 
29 


1,000 
acres 

 8 

38 
50 

"  1,589 
1,829 
3,989 
121 
70 

""1,561 
1,875 
1,495 
49 
110 

95 
413 

 BIT 

120 

215 
12 

407 
145 
82 
2/  22 
"  205" 

292 
147 
515 
813 

118 
63 
8 


1,000 
acres 

7 
57 

"  r,uS 

2,230 
5,034 
248 
110 
"  2,597 
2,806 

1,719 
201 
194 
140 
241 
--T52" 
208 
270 

7 
484 
341 
122 
50 

~  ~  188- 
265 
163 
716 
1,433 
160 
38 
24 


1,000 


1,000 
acres 


2/  Short-time  average. 


acres 

 6   8 

50  38 

48  50 

-  "17W  -  1,589" 

2,364  1,829 

5,235  3,989 

285  121 

132  70 
"  ~37l?5""  "  1,561 

3,059  1,875 

2,080  1,512 

271  49 

266  110 

200  95 

362  413 

1&7  8? 

204  120 

289  244 

6  12 

469  477 

368  186 

129  109 

52  2/  22 

20*3  "  512" 

321  350 

163  150 

859  552 

1,920  866 

170  2l(0 

52  64 

40  8 

-  -l£,5or 
plus  one~~ha"lf  the 


1,000 
acres 

7 
57 
53 

~  1,545 
2,230 
5,034 
248 
110 

"5,597 
2,806 

1,719 
201 
194 
140 
24l 
""152 
208 
286 

7 
514 

377 
152 
50 

~  ~  188" 
283 
163 
731 
1,451 
234 
38 
24 

"25,541 


1,000 
acres 

 6 

50 
48 

"1748*9" 
2,364 

5,235 
285 
132 
~37l?5" 
3,059 
2,080 
271 
266 
200 
_362 
"  lo"7" 
204 
304 
6 

496 
400 
159 


1,000 
acres 

 6 

44 


23 
17051" 
1,737 
3,868 
112 

48 
"17416- 

1,837 
1,420 

47 
105 

90 

357_ 
—  77 

100 

169 


17 

-i""4sr 
2,163 
4,974 
236 
101 
"27559" 
2,792 
1,637 

184 
186 

137 
214 
"  "147" 
189 
248 


52_  _2/  l8_ 
-203  123 
338 


rn£erpXanted  acres 7 


294  4l6 

112  329 

36  100 

45 

>3  15b" 

189  187 

163          78  122 

871        384  615 

1,935       738  1,383 

242           56  119 

52       38  30 

itO          3  17 

2"476I4  14^557"  2137738" 


SOYBEANS 
""h""erpTan"te"d~ acreage" 


State  : 

Average  : 

1957  i 

1958  ; 

\  State 

:  Average  : 

1957  ; 

1958 

1947-56  : 

:  1947-56  : 

17000- 

1,000"  " 

-  1,000"  ~: 

-  -1,000 

"i7oo"o  ' 

-  r,o"oo"  - 

acres 

acres 

acres  : 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

57 

32 

30  : 

:  Tenn. 

ll6 

36 

34 

N.C. 

IkO 

60 

54  : 

:  Miss. 

73 

30 

24 

S.C. 

83 

72 

64  : 

:  Ark. 

106 

36 

30 

Ga. 

54 

60 

60  : 

:  La. 

244 

149 

145 

:  -(T.-S. 

930 

"475 

"  541 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BARLEY 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre  i  Production_ 


State  . 

Harvested  : 

For  : 

: 

Indi-  : 

Average : 

1957 

harvest: 

Average : 

1957  , 

cated  : 

Average 

19^7-56: 

1958  : 

19^7-56: 

1958  : 

1947-56 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

Maine  : 

3 

1 

1 

29.7 

34.0 

33.0 

93 

N..'Y.  : 

72 

^9 

4o 

31.4 

39.0 

39.0 

2,241 

N.  J.  : 

19 

25 

30 

36.4 

40.5 

42.0 

700 

Pa.  : 

175 

218 

238 

36.8 

38.0 

40.0 

6,484 

Ohio  : 

112 

110 

3l74 

~  31.0 

~54^)~ 

1,595 

Ind.  : 

38 

108 

77 

28.5 

28.5 

30.0 

1,171 

111.  : 

58 

150 

125 

31.4 

23.0 

27.0 

1,924 

Mich.  ; 

103 

85 

84 

31.3 

33.5 

34.0 

3,236 

Wis.  : 

l4l 

52 

h5 

36.3 

35-0 

35.0 

5,144 

Minn.  : 

1A37 

819 

803 

2672 

25.0 

5Y7o 

29,B92 

Iowa  : 

27 

28 

20 

27.2 

31.0 

30.0 

748 

Mo.  : 

186 

359 

316 

25.1 

22.0 

26.0 

4,984 

N.  Dak.  ! 

2,503 

3,^98 

3,813 

21.4 

21.5 

21.0 

54,230 

S.  Dak.  ■ 

857 

529 

513 

18.2 

23.0 

23.0 

15,125 

Nebr. 

272 

239 

280 

18.6 

31.0 

27.0 

5,1^1 

Kans. 

317 

688 

722 

17-4 

22.0 

25.0 

5,872 

Del. 

12 

"  ~  16" 

17 

31.3 

34.0 

~  3~67o- 

~  381 

Md. 

79 

86 

87 

34.4 

36.0 

36.O 

2,749 

Va. 

:  95 

118 

126 

33-7 

31.0 

36.0 

3,225 

W.  Va. 

;  12 

11 

12 

32.6 

32.0 

38.0 

403 

N.  C. 

:  ^5 

67 

65 

30.0 

28.0 

32.0 

1,375 

S.  C. 

:  21 

46 

40 

24.4 

26.0 

29.0 

522 

Ga. 

7 

13. 

12 

23.5 

26.0 

29.0 

170 

Ky. 

:"  "  78" 

108 

92 

26T2 

~  24.5 

28.0 

2,073 

Tenn. 

:  77 

86 

60 

19.8 

19.5 

22.0 

1,536 

Miss. 

:  8 

18 

3  1/  26.1 

25.0 

20.0 

201 

Ark. 

:  l4 

55 

22  " 

22.4 

19.5 

19.0 

344 

Okla. 

:  111 

375 

488 

15.8 

18.5 

30.0 

1,764 

Texas 

:  118 

26l 

378 

15.7 

21.0 

23.0 

1,892 

Mont. 

:  820 

1,721 

1,618 

~  2678" 

2675 

26.0 

22,157 

Idaho 

:  413 

577 

496 

33-8 

35.0 

32.0 

13,861 

Wyo. 

:  128 

112 

106 

28.9 

37.0 

34.0 

3,714 

Colo. 

:  453 

597 

543 

24.8 

30.5 

26.0 

11,347 

N.  Mex. 

:  23 

21 

30 

26.4 

32.0 

36.O 

595 

Ariz. 

:  150 

180 

162 

52.6 

59-0 

55.0 

7,990 
6,170 

Utah 

:  142 

190 

177 

43.6 

45.O 

4o.o 

Nev. 

:  20 

.18 

18 

35-8 

4i.o 

38.0 

7H 

Wash. 

:  285 

781 

703 

33.8 

4i.O 

35.0 

9,333 

Oreg. 

:  383 

616 

579 

34.8 

35.5 

38.0 

13,345 

Calif. 

:  1,658 

1,967 

1,888 

34.4 

40.0 

_  ifJL 

57,305 

U.  S. 

: 11, 110 

15,000 

14,939 

27.2 

2970 

_  28.1. 

302^770 

1957 


Indi- 
cated 

1958 
1,000" 
bushels 

 33T 

1,560 

I,  260 
9,520 

"37740- 
2,310 
3,375 
2,856 
1,575 
"2r,S8r 
600 
8,216 
80,073 

II,  799 
7,560 

18,050 
-  ~  612- 

3,132 
4,536 
456 
2,0&C 
1,160 
_  l*+8 
2, 57^ 
1,320 
6C 

4ie 

14,64c 
8,694 
"42,o6F 

15,872 
3,60k 

14,  ne 

1,08C 

8,91c 

7,0& 

24,60^ 
22,002 
68,512 
£23zl75 


1,000 
bushels 

 35 

1,911 
1,012 
8,284 
3/572 
3,078 
3,450 
2,848 
1,820 

20,^75 
868 
7,898 
75,207 
12,167 
7,409 
15,136 
~  "  545 
3,096 
3,658 
352 
1,876 
1,196 
338 
'  ~  2,ZkZ 
1,677 
450 
1,072 
6,938 
5,481 
45,150^ 

20,195 
4,144 
18,208 
672 
10,620 
8, 550 
738 
32,021 
21,868 
78,680 
J+35^5 


l/    Short.time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board, AMS,  USDA 


RYE  

Yield  per  acre      :  Production 


Acreage 
Harvested  

1957" 


Average 
19V7-56 
"1,000 
acres 
15 

12 
16 
—  26" 
69 
61 
56 
68_ 

1^9 
12 

43 

286 

319 
196 

49 


1,000 
acres 
15 

13 
_24 
"30 

75 
81 
48 
_30 
72 
20 
60 
242 
187 
166 
lk2 


For 

harvest  : Average:  1957 
1958_  :1947-56:  : 
1,000 

acres     Bushels  Bushels 


: Indi- 
: cated 
:  1958 


Average 
_1947-56_ 
1,000 
Bushels  "bushels 


1957 


Indi- 


T6~ 
15 
20 
21 
10 

7 
28" 
2h 
69 
30 


12 

15 

26 

"36" 

68 
70 
48 
21 
'  T>2~ 
14 
55 
363 
219 
199 
170 


13 
18 

19 
20 

13 
13 
17 
15 
118 


17 

22 
22 

15 
10 
12_ 

15 
12 


Ik" 
4 

6 
31 
5 
5 
22 
21 


19-5 
19.2 
17.8 

"1B.0 
15.4 
15.2 
15.0 
12.4 
"25.B 
15.1 
13.0 
13.6 
12.6 

9.3 
10.5 
-15.5 
16.6 
15.6 
13. 4 
11.1 

9.7 
'15.3 
11.0 

7.3 
7.8 


23.0 
21.0 
23.0 

"17.5 
15.0 
15.0 
18.0 
12.0 

"15.0 
18.0 
15.0 

17.5 
21.0 
15.0 
16.0 


24.0 
24.0 
24.0 
21.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18,0 
12.5 
16.0 
18.0 
18.0 

14.5 

20.0 
17.0 
18.0 


277 
225 
287 
"575 
1,092 
968 
842 
841 
2,210 
177 
596 
3,957 
4,027 
1,825 
524 


cated 
i958_ 
17000  1,000 
bushels  "bushels 
3H8  288 
273  36O 
_  _  552  _  £24 
525  756 
1,125  1,292 

1}fJ  1'330 
864  864 

_  _  360  _  324 

1,080  992 
360  252 
900  990 
^,235  5,264 


3,927 
2,490 


M8| 
3,38 


15.5 
19.0 

15.5 
13.5 

12.0 
10.5 

"l¥.5 

10.0 

8.5 
9.5 


15.0 
15.5 

14.0 

13.0 

12.0 

9.0 
16.0 

17.5 
13.0 

"15.9 


20.0 
21.0 
20.0 
15.0 
13.5 
_12.5 
17.0 
12.5 
13.0 


24l 

258 
317 

284 
116 
69 
"509 
264 


133 

19  l8_ 

"15  20  12.0 

4  3  15.0 

9  9  10.2 

34  38  7-8 

6  11  10.4 

6  6  9.6 

92  80  11.5 

24  26  13 . 2 

_8_         10  io_  11. 1* 

'hill  _  h^l  _  12V8_  _  15A9_  _  16" J3_  22^359 


12.0 
16.0 
15.0 
11.0 
16.0 
7.0 
18.0 
17.0 

16.  E 


525 

240 
176 
65 
66 
246 
52 
50 
256 
280 
98 


2,272  3fQ6Q  _ 
340 

462 
440 
225 
135 
_  15_0_ 

255 
150 
1,729 
_  27Q  _ 
240 
48 
135 
418 
176 
42 


202 
342 
294 
270 
156 
136 
"  ~  24S 
150 
1,003 
180 
225 
62 
126 
442 
72 
54 

1^72  x  kkQ 
420 

13°  _  1^0 
2^52Bji,; 


H0PS_  _ 

Yield  per  acre 


Acreage 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


1958 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


Production 


Average 
1947-56 


1957 


1958 


Acres  Acres 


1,231 
13,530 
11,360 

7,830 


27400 
15,200 
4,500 
5,600 


Acres    Pounds  Pounds 
3,500     TJEh~2  1,690 

19,200     1,688  1,560 
5,000     1,114  1,230 


Pounds 


1^50 
1,590 
1  225 

5,900      1,538      1,220    1 '600  _12, 097 


1,000 
pounds 
2,3«9 

22,857 

12,200 


1,000 
pounds 
4,056 
23,712 
5,535 
6,832 


1,000 
pounds 

6,125 
30,528 

6,125 


33,951    27,700     33,600     1,473     1,449   1,554    49,544    40,135  52*216 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  U8DA 


SORGHUMS  1/ 


State 


Acreage 


Average 


_Planted_ 
1957 


1958 


Harvested 


Ind. 
111. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Va. 

N.C. 

3.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Teen. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Calif. 

_U\  S.  

"  I/~Grain~ 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

lii 
*u 

CO 

O 

30 

3? 

0*7 

397 

ioft 

913 

27 

13 

14- 

oJO 

■a  rift 
JUO 

OX( 

1  QTI 

-L,iM-l- 

"k  flUQ 

ft  166 

1  Q 
-O 

or* 

OJ 

or 
«£7 

1  Ol 

132 

CO 

HO 

CO 

TO 
f  c 

£ft 

00 

oil 

Pf 

cQ 
TO 

jSJKJ 

1 1  0 

flit 

QO 

52 

93 

13o 

92 

267 

192 

12 

27 

30 

1,676 

1,740 

1,235 

8,742 

7,l6l 

9,300 

6 

9 

6 

873 

1,413 

805 

578 

65U 

477 

93 

151 

143 

123 

2£0 

282 

ii,iii : 

"  26^958"  " 

~2l,39B 

Average  . 
.12^I-^6_  J.  _  _  _  _ 


1,000 
acres 
* 
6 

27 
190 
26 
196 
557 
3,^7 
7 

62 
28 
52 
24 
58 
67 
51 
88 
12 
1,51* 
6,51* 
6 

651 
467 
91 
121 

"sirup. 


1,000 
acres 

39 
35 

474 

802 
12 

429 
2,360 
7,783 
17 

120 
*7 
70 
66 

1*9 
82 
90 

240 

27 
1,626 

9,103 

9 

1,221 
498 
l48 
246 


For 
harvest 
.1258 
1,000" 
acres 

51 
35 
389 
898 

13 
296 
1,888 
*,98l 
24 
130 
50 
66 
8* 
110 
90 
135 
187 
30 
1,138 
8,375 
6 
68* 
383 
1*1 
280 


and  sweet  sorghums  for  all  uses  including 


RICE  

Yield  per  acre_ 


State 


Average 
19*7-56 


1957 


Indi- 
cated 


:_  _Acrea^e_ 
C  I  Harvested  _:_  For  " 
j Average:    ~~    j harvest 

:l9l+7.56:  x957    .    19^8  .  vm-yo  .         .  ^3 

:~i7ooo~  "17000"  "17000" 

j  acres     acres  acres 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


Average 
19*7-56 
"l7000"  ' 
frags  1/ 


Mo. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Texas 

Calif. 

U.  S. 


2/    3.*        3.9  4.2 

2/  38       31  4o 

"  hh2  332  337 
589  400  *12 
52*         347  380 

_  _323  226_  2^8_  _ 

1,911     1,339.9  1,431.2 


2/2,591 
2/2,631 

~  2,403 
2,107 
2,462 

_  2,251 

2,465 


3,300 
3,200 

3,325 
2,650 
3,200 
4,100 


3,000 
2,700 
3,100 
2,900 
,300 
,200 


3,219 


3,282 


10,616 
12,270 
12,863 

10,361 
46,975 


Production 

:  IndI-~ 
1957    :  cated 

:  1258 
1,000  "  "1,000" 
hags  l/   bags  1/ 

129  126 
992  1,080 


11,039 
10,600 
11,10* 


10, 447 
11,948 
12,540 


.9A266_  lO^fljo^ 
43,130  46,977 


1/  Bags  of  100  pounds. 
2/    Short»time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION f  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AM5,  USDA 


ALL  HAY 


"Acreage  7  ~YieTd~p"r~a" re  ~  7  "  ~Production_ 


p_er  acre 
~:Indi- 

tcated 
t!9SS 


Harvested 


Average: 
19U7-S6: 
•  r,T5d3  " 
acres 
61*5 

28  a 

869 
300 

25 
2U0 
3,312 

21*1 

2,230 

1,13k 
2,618 
2,376 
14,007 
"3,870" 
3,629 
3,311 
3,616 
U,856 
5,101 
2,198 

-Lz\r 

139 
1,357 

772 
1,207 

607 
1,01*9 

112 

"17759"" 

1,618 

813 
771 
1,071 
361 
1,51U 
1,685 
"2,339" 
1,106 
1,096 
1,1*10 
21U 
255 
558 
37U 
801 
1,026 
1A898 


1957 

acres 

225 
765 
2U7 
19 
206 
3,125 
229 
2,233 
"2,216" 
1,510 
2,578 
2,12U 
3,991 
'3,6^0" 
3,7Uii 
3,11k 
3,780 
5,665 
5,78U 
2,1*22 

"  U9" 

U21 
1,188 
691* 
1,026 
521 
571 
120 
"17636" 
1,U73 
7ii5 
8lU 
929 
1*16 
1,U23 
1^890 
"2,  326" 
1,272 
1,196 
1,5U2 
253 
250 
593 
381 
832 
1,0U6 
2^006 


t     For  : 
harvest: 
:  1958  : 
"  T,S0fl  " 

acres 

"T32 

218 
760 
213 
19 
202 

3,135 
21*1 

2^282 

'  "2,1^7"" 
1,U96 
2,508 
2,073 
3,999 

"  "37unr 

3,719 
3,189 
3,633 
5,655 
5,198 

•  -  *  Her 

kko 

1,282 
707 
976 
U85 
569 
13k 
'  "673" 

1,508 

771 
810 
919 
L38 
1,396 
lj903 
'  "2, 329" 
1,199 
1,221 
1,527 
261 
2h5 

593 

38U 
781 
1,01U 


Average: 
l9U7-56t 

Tons 

1.29 

lck3 

1„60 

U7k 

1.7U 

1,67 

1.89 

1.52 
"1753 

1.52 

1.70 

I.I18 

1.86 
"1767 

1,67 

1.23 
.99 
.82 

1.08 

1.1*3 

"17UH 

1.1*7 
1.20 
1.28 
1.02 

.86 

.68 

.96 
"l727 
1.11 

-8U 
1.16 
1.06 

1.22 

1.17 
1.00 

""l7l6" 
2.3U 
l.lU 

1.62 
2.18 
2.62 
2.16 
1.61 
1.91 
1,75 
3.21 

i7U2 


1957 


Tons 

im 

1*28 
1.52 
1,53 
1.U2 
1.60 
1.7U 
1.57 


Tons 
1.20 
1*39 
1.U8 
1.7U 
1.95 
1.96 
1,80 
2.06 


1.U2  2f60_ 
I.S7-  1,65 


1.71 
1.9U 
1.67 
2.2U 
2.02' 
2,12 
1.1*8 
1.15 
1.22 
1*38 
1.82 
1.33' 
1.1*0 
1.27 
1.30 
1.11 
,9k 
.96 
la63 


1.61 
1.89 
1.27 
1.67_ 
1.88 
1.92 
1.U8 
1.03 
1.08 
1,32 

LIP 
1.52" 
1.67 

14*7 
1.U9 

i*iU 

.97 

96 

1«SL 


r.nr  1.U9 
1.22  lt21 


.93 

1*1*5 

1,28 
1.38 
1.26 


,9k 
lc28 

1.19 
1.38 

1.35 


1,22. 
1.29  ia24 


2.56 

1,1*1 

1.90 
2,  38 
3.06 
2.50 
1.75 
2.17 
1.89 
3,37 


2^58 
1,28 
1.81 
2.U* 
3.01* 
2.35 
1.79 
2,08 
1.90 
3..35_ 


tjk,  20V"_73 , 7 76~_7 2 ,905"__  l7h2_  J-&~S*5l 
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t  Average 
»  19h7-56 
"  "l7000~ 

tons 
TTH 
366 
1,2U2 
U77 
10* 
1*16 
5,513 
U55 
3,398 
3,769  " 
2,623 
k,  1*51 
3,519 
7,U58 

6,118 
U,07l* 
3,597 

a,  001 

5,U9h 
bllQ  . 

6kl 
1,630 
981* 
1,231* 
522 

695 
109 

2,233  " 
1,801 

686 
89i* 
1,138 

kko 

1,775 
1,690 

2,709  " 
2,598 
1,256 
2,285 
1*68 
668 
1,209 
603 
1,529 
1,798 

6,097 
'  10^09l*_" 


1957 


: 
t 

:  '  r 
"  T,3oo  ~ 

tons 
"~59T 

288 
1,159 

378 
27 

330 
5,U*7 

359 
3A167 
"  "3,70"8"  ' 
2,587 
5,008 
3,5U2 
8Z9U5 
*  "7,3H7"  " 
7,938 
1*,  605 
l*,355 
6,897 
7,^99 
U.hOO 

589 
1,512 

903 
1,11*0 

k92 

550 

196 
'  "273^6"  * 
1,801 

69U 
1,180 
1,186 

572 
1,790 
2^316 
"  "2,992" 
3,  256 
1,683 
2,935 

603 

766 
1,1*83 

666 
1,802 
1,975 
6A768 
12"l,h02~_" 


2,h93 
1,821 

726 
1,0L*0 
1,09U 

606 
1,891 
.  -  2,.3l5  • 
2,892 
3,091 
1,561 
2,770 

638 

7M1 
1,3^ 

686 
1,623 
1,930 
,  _  6,Mfi  _ 
.Jia>2li6_ 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY,  AND  MIXTURES  OF  CLOVER  AND  GiASSES  FOR  HAY  l/ 
Acreage  1       Yreld~per~acre  :  Production" 


State 

Harvested 

:  For 

'Average' 

; 1947-56; 

Indi -  : 

Average ' 
1947-56; 

:  Indi - 

>  A  IfO  T*0  ffo  • 

,  H  veirtAgc . 
.  IOL.7 _Rfi« 

1957 

: harvest 
:  iypo 

1  OCT 

1957  : 

cated  : 
1950  : 

1957 

:  cated. 

i  ocA 
:  19po 

_  _  ~  _ 

~h  ~7YTn— 

t    J.,  UW 

"~i — n?7n~~ 

X  ,  \J\J\J 

1,000 

1,000 

T  AAfi 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Maine 

'  4rT£ 

*TC.VJ 

420 

1.  dU 

l.lp 

l.2p 

543 

49  c 

p3p 

IN  •  n  • 

ifiR 

l60 

1?? 

1»39 

i  •an 

1  )in 
X .  4U 

oa)i 
234 

onA 

Ol  7 

21  f 

vt  • 

RPk 

kfip 

453 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

700 

093 

OOO 

Mass » 

Xf  H- 

ikk 

X4U 

T  fiA 
1.  Do 

l«pO 

X.  (U 

dyd 

Ol  ^ 

210 

oaA 
230 

X>  T 

14 

11 

XX 

l»77 

i .  w 

l  An 
X.OU 

25 

IP 

on 

OULLU  < 

117 

89 

1  7fi 
X*  (O 

x.  pw 

1  Ac; 
x.op 

onk 

1  ho 

ifiR 
xop 

N  V 
Mil- 

P  ifiQ 

i  qi  r 

i  ArA 
x,opo 

i  fio 

i  fin 

X.  OU 

1  fi^ 

x.op 

a  Rno 

a  nfik 

a  nfifi 
3  ,uoo 

N.J. 

lOfi 

7Q 

03 

I.O7 

1,40 

X.op 

-1  1-71-7 

177 

TIT 

111 

137 

Do 

r"a  • 

1.600 

1,349 
"1TIT5" 

x,XJ? 

X,  J22 

1  ko 

x.  H-d 

1.3P 

1  kc, 
X.M-p 

2^281 

i  Aoi 

1    Q1 7 

~17570~ 

~  1,125 

~  T  'TO 
x»  JO 

x .  pvj 

_i_k-c-  - 
x.  H-P 

P  1  fiR 
d,XOp 

X,  fUd 

X,OJU 

±11 U. . 

fiRfi 

rA7 
p°f 

film 

04U 

X.  JM 

1  kR 
X.4p 

t  a^ 
x.  jp 

1,112 
1,694 

Art 
opx 

R64 

111. 

1  PHI 

QkR 
>4p 

1,040 
opo 

1.42 

1.55 

1.55 

1,465 

1    fil  O 
X  ,OX<l 

Mien. 

QRO 

ypu 

opo 

1. 32 

X,  tHJ 

i  in 

i  ocn 
1,  2pU 

Q1 A 

yxo 

7  OP 

WIS . 

l  Aoo 

1  ORR 

l,10v 

1.02 

n  nn 

i  lit; 

0  m  a 

2,3o4 

1  711 
X,  fXX 

 FTi^- 

oxp 

Minn. 

9pu 

Ojo 

—  —  rvr 
O04 

1 .  k2 

i«55 

i«3p 

1,339 

0  QQ'7 

2,067 

9OO 

Iowa 

0  n^R 

X,  UXJ) 

p9o 

l,2ko 
o?P 

1.40 

1.65 

1.45 

1,671 

1,807 

MO. 

1,059 

i.uy 

T  1C 
1.1> 

1.20 

l,lpl 

157 

fiAA 
OOO 

1,026 

Nebr. 

1  a.  a 

ifl 
xo 

54 

1.13 

1.30 

1.30 

i  kn 

23 

70 

Kans  • 

H7 
XX  { 

v> 

fir» 
OU 

l.lo 

t  fin 
1.  OU 

T  kl 
X4X 

kA 
40 

AU 

Del.  i 

*~  07 

~*  on~ 

COO 

19 

—  t"  rv-  

l.fo 

X.  yJ 

x.pp 

 ofi~ 

Mo..  ; 

pfil 

CwX 

PPA 

00A 

l«3( 

i  an 
X.  JU 

1  kR 

JP  ( 

oofi 

aai 

JjX 

va  •  ! 

kpA 

JVJV? 

hi  O 

1  i  A 

i  on 
X.  cJJ 

x.  jp 

Rnk 

HOO 

W .  va . 

kl  A 
4XO 

a7a 
3(3 

304 

1. 23 

1.2p 

•l-OP 

a 

?lj 

kfifi 
400 

pxo 

N.C. 

XXX 

i  a^ 
ijj 

146 

1.12 

1. 20 

1  AA 

1.2U 

124 

160 

1  7C 

175 

Ky.  : 

 kn"V 

 k^R~ 

too 

?o? 

—  T  oil  

lop 

~i— kn"  ~ 

 Rn"R~" 

pup 

DJ2 

 Icff 

Tenn. 

1  71 

oo£ 
ccO 

X.1J 

l.lp 

1  OR 

1  OR 

xb?p 

00A 

pAp 

cue 

Ale 

Ala. 

RP 
P& 

?? 

oA 
.90 

AC 

•  95 

i  nn 

X  .VJU 

ao 
J> 

kQ 
49 

RR 
PP 

Miss  •  s 

fil 
ox 

1  PR 
1<=P 

131 

1  TO 

x.xe: 

1.3P 

1  OR 
X.cP 

fio 

oy 

i  fio 

A  vlr  ■ 

Arte, 

^k 

4U 

x.xU 

t  on 
X.  cu 

i  on 

a7 
31 

k7 

kfl 

T  a 

La.  ; 

PI 

fiR 
op 

/to 
09 

i  on 

i  an 
X.  jJU 

i  "an 

fip 

Ak 

OH 

Mont . 

"~PRP 

~*  ""PR7~" 

20> 

1.23 

X.  2p 

311 

J2X 

3x0 

Ioano 

126 

141 

1  In 

lki 

1»37 

1.45 

1  liA 
1.4U 

172 

An)i 
2U4 

i  07 
19( 

Wyo.  j 

118 

141 

148 

1.13 

1.20 

1.20 

133 

l69 

178 

Colo.  : 

190 

239 

24l 

1.32 

1.50 

i.4o 

250 

358 

337 

N.Mex.  ; 

13 

14 

20 

1.33 

1.50 

1.60 

17 

21 

32 

Utah 

39 

53 

53 

1.62 

1.70 

1.70 

63 

90 

90 

Nev,  i 

43 

41 

41 

1.33 

1.30 

1.35 

58 

53 

55 

Wa6h,  i 

196 

206 

198 

2.00 

2.10 

1.95 

391 

433 

386 

Oreg.  ■ 

144 

177 

159 

1.78 

1.80 

1.80 

255 

319 

286 

19,217   14,872    15,486    i.4l       1.49      1.43    27,055   22,087  22,160 


1/   Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


ALFALFA  AND  ALFALFA  MIXTURES  FOR  HAY 


PASTURE_ 
Condition  July  1 
~Av.  :~  "  : 

_56       .„  1  _  _ 
Per-    Per-  Per- 
cent   cent  cent 
92    ~W  ~W 
78  89 
85  91 
62  93 
ko  94 
45  92 
84  90 
47  87 
81 


Maine  i 

10 

N.H.  : 

11 

Vt.  ! 

57 

Mass.  : 

28 

R.I.  ! 

3 

Conn.  : 

1  _ 

in 

N.Y.  : 

673 

N.J.  ! 

91 

Pa.  ! 

_  _5£3_ 

Ohio  ; 

770 

Ind.  ! 

612 

111.  : 

1,005 

Mich.  : 

1,312 

Wis.  : 

1,880 

Minn.  : 

1,650 

Iowa  : 

1,381 

Mo.  ; 

372 

N.Dak.  ! 

712 

3. Dak.  ; 

1,151 

Nebr .  : 

1,586 

Kans.  : 

ij.139 

Del.  : 

7" 

Md.  ; 

76 

Va.  : 

159 

W.Va.  : 

106 

N.C.  ! 

61 

S.C.  ! 

— 

Ga.  : 

13 

Fla.  : 

— 

Ky.  : 

237 

Tenn.  : 

ikk 

Ala.  j 

19 

Miss . 

18 

Ark.  ! 

60 

La. 

2k 

Okla. 

14-56 

Texas  : 

2kk 

Mont . 

"  "824" 

Idaho 

.  788 

Wyo. 

367 

Colo. 

.  706 

N.Mex.  :  136 

Ariz. 

!  199 

Utah 

:  398 

Nev. 

:  110 

Wash. 

:  350 

Oreg. 

:  275 

Calif. 

:  1,01*6 

__Acreage 
_  Harvested  _ 
Average:  ~ 
1947-56:  195l 
1,000"  1,000  ' 
acres  acres 
11 
17 
101 
45 
k 
60 
1,002 
116 

759 
1,003  " 

763 
1,396 
l,Wto 
2,6o4 

2,397  " 
2,580 
590 
1,484 

2,379 
2,255 
1,432 
B  ' 
106 
26k 

159 
88 

28 


:  For 
•.harvest 

L  1918.  . 
1,000 
acres 
12 

19 
110 

49 
k 
62 
1,062 
125 
835 
~  ~  98B  ' 
687 
1,256 
1,397 
2,682 
'  2,277  " 
2,374 
560 
1,439 
2,355 
2,187 
1,332 
"    B ' 
112 
280 
170 
86 


AvT  J  ""; 
1947- :  1957: 


Tons 

1.83 
1.91 
2.15 
2.30 
2.38 
2.07 
2.34 
1.91 
i78B 
1.91 
2.31 
1.63 
2.18 

'2720 
2.17 
2.38 

1.49 
1.46 
1.90 
1^81 
"2.11 
2.11 

2.22 
1.84 
2.02 


Tons 

05 
I.65 
2.05 
2.05 
1.90 
2.10 
2.10 
1.80 
1.60 
"1.90 
2.00 

2-35 
1.80 
2.45 

"2735 
2.35 
2.60 
1.55 
1.75 
2.25 
2_.15 
"2.05 
1.85 
2.15 
1.65 
2.10 


acre  : 
Indies 
cated: 
19^: 

Tons 


Production 


31    1.80    2.20  2 


50 
90 
90 
25 

ko 

50 
15 
45 

90 

95 
30 
35 
8o_ 

20 
20 
70 
35 
50 
05 
00 

30" 

ko 

ko 

00 
00 

10 


Av. 
1947- 

_.£6_ 

1,000 
tons 

 IS 

20 
108 
60 
6 
98 
1,396 
212 
954 
1,^51 
1,176 
2,329 

2,146 

4,166 

3,387 
2,974 
879 
1,092 
1,611 
2,943 
2,025 
15 
160 
352 
193 
123 

24 


:Indi- 
1957  : cated 

I9^8_ 
1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 

28 
207 
92 
8 
126 
2,104 
209 
1Z214_ 

"1,915 
1,526 
3,281 
2,592 
6j38Q_ 
"5,633 
6,063 
1,534 
2,300 
4,163 
5,074 

3^,079 
16" 
196 
568 
262 
185 

62 


— 15 

36 
209 
110 
10 
155 
2,283 
306 
1,586 

I,B77 
l,34o 

2,889 
1,886 
4,828 
5,009 
5,223 
1,512 
1,943 
3,532 
4,483 
2,664 
~"lB 
269 
672 
340 
172 

~65 


89 
89 
88 
88 
88 
84 
78 
84 
"89 
91 
88 

89 
87 

"87 
89 
81 
83 
82 
85 
78 

"82 
83 
84 

87 
78 
70 
74 
76 

"85 
80 
76 
77 
77 
73 
76 
67 

"85 
91 
82 

73 
62 
76 
84 
86 
86 
89 

-22 
82 


88 

95  93" 
98  94 


95 
97 


94 
72 


92  _  77„ 

"91  B5 

97  91 
92  94 

88  69 

98  86 

96  95 

-a-s- 

73  91 

89  98 
85  95 
92  89 
88  76 
87  83 

_89  _  86 

9d  ~  95" 

94  86 

87  85 

91  90 

94  89 
68  87 
84  89 

_82  82_ 

91  Bo" 

99  94 

97  90 
91  90 
68  82 
79  84 

95  84 
97  97 
95  89 
97  97 
84  89 

"90  ~  B8" 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

LESPEDEZA  HAY 


:  _Acrea^e_ 

j  Harvested"" 

Acreage  "":"" 

1Qk7-^     .  1957 


T  "For""  ' 
: harvest 


Yield  p_er  acre_ 


Average 


1957 


Indl-  : 

cated 


; Average 

;  19^7- 56 


~  "lToOO 

~  1,000  " 

""l,0O0~ 

"  1,000  " 

1,000  ~ 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

Ind.      {  98 

68 

80 

1.16 

1.30 

1.15 

113 

88 

111.  ! 

12k 

105 

90 

1.08 

1.20 

1.25 

13^ 

126 

Mo.  ! 

I.O89 

1»  l65 

1.06 

1.25 

"1.25 

1,228 

1,361 

Kans . 

:  8k 

kl 

k2 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

97 

56 

Del. 

20 

13 

12 

1.27 

1.10 

1.25 

25 

Ik 

Md. 

55 

k2 

50 

1.2k 

1.00 

1-35 

69 

k2 

Va. 

!  kkk 

2k6 

283 

1.02 

.80 

1.20 

k60 

197 

W.Va. 

:  3k 

18 

1  ft6 

1  Oft 

1.20 

^6 

20 

N.C. 

kjo 

315 

299 

•  99 

1.05 

1.10 

k69 

331 

S.C. 

!  212 

132 

125 

.86 

.95 

.1.00 

18k 

125 

Ga.       :  172 

92 

9k 

.86 

.90 

.85 

lk8 

83 

Ky.       :  7^1 

572 

572 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

820 

715 

Tenn. 

!  858 

66k 

637 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

869 

730 

Ala. 

!  136 

IkO 

125 

.92 

.95 

•95 

125 

133 

Miss. 

!  273 

189 

193 

1.12 

1.25 

306 

27k 

Ark. 

:  k&3 

335 

355 

•98 

1.25 

1.15 

k85 

ki9 

La. 

:  83 

3k 

59 

1.20 

i.ko 

1.U5 

99 

76 

Okla. 

52 

-  -  59 

1.0k 

1.05 

1.25 

103 

62 

U.  s. 

C  l5l^9l 

1,102  " 

^258 

"*  l.dV 

~  1.16" 

"I.TT 

~  5,768  ~ 

^,B52 

Production 

T  Indi- 
1957  :  cated 
1958 
1,000 
tons 

92 
112 

1,U56 
50 

15 
68 
3kQ 
22 
329 
125 
80 
715 
669 
119 
2kl 
ko8 
86 
7* 
1,001 


_  WILD_HAY  

_  Yield  per  acre_ 

Average 


_  Acreage  _ 
_Har vested" 
Average*  ~:~  7Q7" 

1947-56  :__3:7 

l700O' 
acres 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PEANUTS 


Acreage  for  all  purposes 

state 

Grown 

alone 

Interplanted 

:  Average: 
:  1947-56: 

lypo  t 

1957  ; 

1958 

;  Average : 
•  1947-56: 

1956  ; 

1957 

-L95O 

:  1,000 

1,0(50 

1,000 

i,oo"o 

-  1,000" 

1,000  ~ 

"~i7ooo~ 

~  1,000  ~ 

;  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

:  136 

123 

108 

*vv 

108 

— 

N.C. 

:  232 

206 

187 

187 

— 

Tenn. 

:         3  • 

3 

•? 

j 

TCTAL( Va . - 

N.C. area) 

i  371 

332 

298 

298 

—  —  —  — 

— 

S.C. 

Iff" 

""Ik" 

n  — 

—  14 

—  —  — 

—  —  —  — 

T_T 

Ga. 

828 

598 

6o4 

592 

110 

25 

30 

20 

Fla. 

170 

119 

112 

106 

63 

3^ 

32 

32 

Ala. 

:  360 

249 

244 

239 

— 

Miss. 

:  11 

8 

9 

✓ 

8 

— 

TOTAL  (S.E. 

^area) 

lj.387 

988 

982 

959 

179 

59 

62 

52 

Ark.  : 

:  10 

"  ~<T 

5 

5 

— 

Okla. 

195 

135 

124 

1^1 



_  _  _ 

— 

Texas 

:  527 

373 

362 

362 

— 

N.Mex. 

7 

6 

6 

7 

— 

TOTAL  (S.W.  • 

area) 

:  743 

520 

^97 

505 

UNITED 

STATES 

:  2^501 

lz84o 

1,777 

1/762 

180 

59 

62 

52 

Equivalent  solid  ij 

State 

Average  : 
1947-56  : 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Va. 

136 

123 

108 

108 

N.C. 

232 

206 

187 

I87 

Tenn. 

:  3 

3 

3 

3 

TOTAL  (Va.- 

N.C.  area) 

371 

332 

298 

298 

S.C. 

.  18 

"  "IS" 

13 

14 

Ga. 

:  883 

610 

619 

602 

Fla. 

:  202 

136 

128 

122 

Ala. 

:  362 

249 

244 

239 

Miss. 

:  12 

8 

9 

8 

TOTAL  (S.E. 

area) 

1  lj>77 

1,017 

1^013 

985 

Ark. 

:  10 

-  z  

5 

5 

Okla. 

:  195 

135 

124 

131 

Texas 

:  527 

373 

362 

362 

N.Mex. 

:  7 

6 

6 

7 

TOTAL  (S.W. 

area 

1  743 

520 

497 

505 

UNITED 

STATES 

1,869 

lx8o8 

1A788 

—  r-  —  —  —   —  —        _  —JU'C.   _                „   _   .£.   _.  _ 

1/    Acres  grown  alone,  plus    one-half  the  interplanted  acres. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 


:            Acreage  harvested  \J 

:            Yield  per 

acre 

State 

:  Average 
:  19^7-56 

!9>o 

:  1957 

: Average 
: 1947- 56 

:  1956 

;  1957 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

va. 

t  133 

118 

106 

1,652 

2,080 

2f  OoO 

w  •  u  • 

:  221 

198 

180 

1,314 

1,775 
850 

1  AAA 

1,700 

floe 
02? 

Tenn. 

:  3 

3 

3 

778 

IvlAL  ^va.- 

N . o . area ; 

1  357 

319 

289 

1,437 

1,879 

1,023 

S.  C. 

16"*  " 

12 

12 

■  75o" 

1,050 

975 

Ga. 

695 

522 

510 

845 

1,090 

910 

Fla. 

70 

56 

52 

875 

1,075 

OOO 

Ala. 

295 

214 

205 

836 

1,010 
400 

OOO 

M1BS  . 

8 

6 

7 

376 

)iOC 

1UTAL  ^o.E.  , 

area )  ; 

1,084 

810 

786 

839 

1^062 

Ark".  ~~ 

 5~ 

~5~ 

 n  - 

3^5" 

400" 

450"  ~ 

Okla. 

177 

70 

109 

622 

725 

Oaa 

OOO 

Texas  < 

430 

175 

296 

1.  r>Q 
H-90 

500 

540 

N.Mex.  ; 

7 

6 

6 

lj.075 

lj.300 

1,600 

TOTAL  (S.W.  ; 

area)  : 

622 

256 

1+15 

540 

578 

623 

UNITED                        '  ~  ; 

STATES 

2,062 

r,385 

1,490 

870 

Iji6l 

970 

State 


Average 
_  1947256 
1,000  pounds 


^Production 
1956 


1957 
"l7O00~ppundi 


Va. 

N.C. 

Tenn. 

TOTAL  (Va.- 
N._C._area)_ 
S.C.  " 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 

TOTAL  (S.E. 
area) 


215,035 
284,474 

-A62° 


1,000  pounds 
245,440 
351,450 
2,550 


218,360 
306,000 
_  2,475. 


502,179 
"  1174^8" 
571,760 
59, 546 
241,232 
3,199 


5992.440_ 
"  12,600 
568,980 
60,200 
216,140 
2,400 


126,835. 
11,700 

464,100 
45,760 
135,300 
_  2,275. 


Ark. 
Okla. 
Texas 
N.Mex. 
TOTAL  (S.W. 
_area)  _ 
UNITED 
_STATES 

if  Equivalent  solld~"acreage 


887^204 
2,4B0" 
103,656 
213,524 
_?z437_ 


860^320 
*  ~2,000~ 
50,750 
87, 500 
7,800 


1,800 
87,200 
159,840 
2,600 


,  -327^694_ 
1,717,078 


.    258,440   

1,607,810  1,445,110 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


:~  ~A£rea^e~  _  Yield  per  acre_ 


State 


Harvested 
:  Average:" 


For    :  5  :  Indi- 

:harvest:Avf^&Se.  1957  .  cated 
:19J^7-56:  1957    :    195.8  :W-56.  . 

17006  ~i7ooo~  "17000 

acres     acres     acres    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


Maine 
New  York 
Michigan 

Total  N.E. 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Washington 

Total  N.W. 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Total  S.W. 
California 

Large  Lima 

Baby  Lima 

Other 
Total  Calif 
United  States 


6 

l4l 
44o 
-5B6- 
'  70" 
Ik 

139 
66 

19 
309 
"2$3~ 
60 
10 
10 
"3S3- 


4 

10k 
k9k 
"602" 
"  57" 

15 
115 
56 
43 
W 

"173° 
22 
2 
11 

"208"" 


3 

106 

509 
"618"" 
"SIT 

16 

1U3 

73 
66 

202 
25 
3 
11 
"2^1" 


81*0 
1,015 
921 
*  ~9%1 
"17518" 
l,kl3 
1,655 
1,317 
lx68l 
"lz552" 
792" 
344 
kkl 
433 
~673" 


1,150 
1,120 
760 
"  "Q25L 
'17700 
1,600 
1,850 
1,550 

AJl3_ 
1,130 
520 
500 
800 
"l7o¥2~ 


850 
1,000 
1^000 

1,500 
1,550 
1,750 

1,450 
2^000 

'ij&i 
aoo' 
600 
450 
koo 

I  ZW. 


__Pro  duct  ion  

A~  "  ~JT  :~"lndi-~* 

STS!  w  :  cated 

'  1,000  ~  1,000"  ~~  1,000 
bags  2/  bags  2/  bags 

46 
1,165 


5^ 
1,^28 
4,038 
1,522 

1,055 
204 

2,289 
869 

5,770 
1,397 
242 
44 
42 
2,225 


969 

240 

2,128 

868 
838 

1,955 

114 
10 
88 
2,167 


26 
1,060 
5,090 
S,17l 
960 
248 
2,502 
1,058 
1,320 

?,08B 
i,Si5 
150 
14 
44 
1,125 


if  Include 
2/    Bags  of 


1,607     1,546     1,700    1,162        943  1,071 
1,555     2,029     1,900      795       345  380 
1A197     1A221     1^300    2,350     2,308  2,730 
"lz3^6"  "1^7"  "l>27"  5, 307  ~  3, 59^  "  "5,181 
""1l3^3~  "l7 >W  ~ljpBQ"  ""1^157"  "1^207"!^, B25  "15,771  "l?,265 


72         61  63 

52         17  20 

1^6        189  210 

"  ~320"  ~  ~2o7  293' 


s  beans  grown  for  seed. 
100  pounds  (cleaned) 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  if 


_  Harvested 

Average  i^qm 
1947-56:..  _ 


_Acreage   _  Yield  per  acre  j_ 


1,000 
acres 

4 
5 
7 
98 
4 
10 
153 
12 
11 


1,000 
acres 

4 
2 
4 

105 
3 
12 
120 
11 
5 


For  'Average' 
harvest  ^qWc^:  1957 

195.8 

1,000 

Pounds 


Indi- 
cated 


Averaj 
I947-! 


Production_ 

:  Indi-" 

1957  ;  cated 


acres 

4 
2 

77 

12 
101 
7 


19^8    :  ;  :  1358 

1,000     1,000  1,000 
Pounds    Pounds    bags  2/  bags  2/  bags  2/ 


950 

911 
1,094 
1,201 
1,293 

867 
1,140 

884 


1,050 
1,100 
1,150 
1,150 
1,600 
900 
1,300 
1,500 


1,000 
1,100 

1,250 

1,000 

1,080 
i,4oo 

1,350 


41 

49 

71 
1,177 
61 

90 
1,734 

110 

106 


42 
22 
46 
1,208 
48 
108 
1,560 
165 
71 


40 
22 

962 

120 
1,091 
98 
27 


2     ljpc;4  1^420 

JL  S.  :"  73051  Z  J&6Z  Z  J&X.  JktllC  J-a?29~  Il7l3r  2,540  7  1,170  7  ]=>1^ 

"  Tf  In"principal"commerciaT  producing  States?  Includes  peas  gr own"~f or" seed  and  ~ 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 

2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned) . 
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CHOP  PRODUCTION,  July  I958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  US  DA 


Acreage 


FLAXSEED 
TlelcT  per  acre" 


Production" 


State 

:  Harvested 
: Average: 

i&rr&i  957 

:  For 
j  narvesx 

1  ncQ 

:  192P 

'Average' 
! 19^7-56; 

1957 

Indi- 
cated 

1958 

'Average' 

; 1947-56; 

1957 

Indi- 
catea 
12.58 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  acres 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushele 

bushels 

Dusnels 

bushels 

WIS  t 

!  11 

7 

7 

JO**-' 

lj.O 

12.5 

 -1  m 

91 

"  UU 

OO 

Mi  on* 

1  OCY7 

0±( 

)iCt>7 
HOY 

9«9 

D.O 

10.0 

12,0o9 

3,702 

109 

-4,870 

Iowa 

:  56 

14 

13 

12.5 

13.5 

13.0 

742 

lo9 

N.  Dak. 

2,317 

3,36l 

2,655 

8.1 

4.5 

7.0 

18,490 

15,124 

18, 565 

S.Dak. 

686 

756 

658 

8.4 

6.5 

9.0 

5,641 
827 

4,914 

5,922 
360 

Texas 

127 

18 

30 

6.1 

7.0 

12.0 

126 

Mont. 

81 

55 

20 

7.4 

5.0 

7.0 

579 

275 

140 

Ariz.  ; 

12 

1 

1  1/25.4 

38.0 

25.0 

319 

38 

25 

Calif.  : 

83 

35 

47 

26.4 

37.0 

35.0 

2,061 

1,295 

1,645 

U.  S.  : 

"^"621-- 

'  f,cT6¥ 

~  3,918"  ' 

9.0 

573"" 

"  "8Tl~ 

"41,170 

25J51* 

3"17804" 

1/    Short-time  average, 


TOBACCO 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

"Harvested 
Average:    .  _  : 
1947-56:    1957  : 

For  : 
harvest: 
195.8  : 

Average : 
1947-56; 

1957 

:  Indl- 
:  cated 
:  1958 

^Average;  „ 
; 1947-56;  1957 

7  indi-  " 
:  cated 
:  1958 

17000 

1,050 

Im- 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pounds  Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Mass. 

7,020 

3,300 

2,600 

1,616 

1,741 

1,600 

11,298 

5,7^ 

4,160 

Conn. 

17,050 

8,900 

8,300 

1,412 
1,564 

1,609 

1,486 

23,924 

14, 400 

12,330 
47,850 

Pa. 

32,030 

29,1*00 

29,000 

1,400 
1,465 

1,650 

49,978 

4l,l6o 
19,185 

Ohio 

18,020 
9,450 

13,100 

13,000 

1,439 

1,522 
1,650 

25,659 

19,780 

Ind. 

7,000 

6,700 
12,500 

1,414 

1,580 

13,255 
25,617 

11,060 

11,055 

Wis. 

17,270 

11,700 

1,492 

1,694 

1,650 

19,818 
4,538 

20,625 

Mo. 

4,530 

2,900 

2,800 

1,120 

1,565 

1,400 

5,012 
38,810 

3,920 

Md. 

148,260 

37,000 

35,000 

804 

850 

900 

31,450 

31,500 
124,235 

Va. 

125,680 

86,900 

84,100 

1,284 

1,503 
1,425 

1,477 

160,818 

130,610 
3,278 

W.Va. 

2,970 
680,870 

2,300 
452,600 

2,200 

1,400 

1,500 

4,144 
894,789 

3,300 

N.C. 

442,500 
76,000 

1,321 
1,368 

1,480 
1,650 

1,599 

669,740 

707,550 

S.C. 

.  119,600 

78,000 

1,700 

162,437 

128,700 

129,200 

Ga. 

100,250 

64,100 

59,100 

1,237 

1,290 

1,448 

123,803 

82,711 

85,585 

Fla. 

24,160 

15,500 

14,900 

1,157 

1,355 

1,350 

28,031 
425,520 

21,007 

20,115 

Ky. 

321,160 

230,000 

224,300 

1,338 

1,531 

1,559 

352,llJ0 
124,485 

349,657 

Tenn. 

103,990 

79,200 

1/  330 

75,000 

1,356 

1,572 

1,563 

139,935 

117,250 

Ala. 

535 

1/  260 

988 

1,125 

1,150 

532 

371 

299 

La. 

343 

y  24o 

y  220 

623 

650 

675 

204 

156 

148 

U,  S.  ! 

1,633,840 

l/£8,500 

1,479 

2,134,443 

1,688,559 

1,122,400 

1,315 

1,551 

1^50,553 

1/   Rounded  to  hundred  acres  for  inclusion  in  United  States  total. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION   July  l'~>58 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 


Production 

2jT 

Area  and  State 

:      Average  : 
:      19^7-56  : 

195D 

1957  , 

Indicated 
1958 

:  T,00c5" 

~i7o3o~  ~  -  - 

~l7ti00~  ~  " 

"  i;tio*o~  " 

Eastern  States: 

:  "bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine 

:  976 

820 

1,170 

1,200 

New  Hampshire 

:  1,060 

830 

1,340 

1,500 

Vermont 

890 

550 

570 

1,020 

Massachusetts 

2,497 

1,640 

2,850 

2,400 

Rhode  Island 

169 

100 

190 

150 

Connecticut 

1,293 

1,080 

1,450 

1,280 

New  York 

l6,4l4 

14,100 

15,600 

18,500 

New  Jersey- 

2,588 

3,100 

3,200 

2,800 

Pennsylvania  ; 

6,077 

5,400 

6,630 

6,400 

Delaware 

316 

330 

370 

340 

Maryland 

1,122 

1,160 

1,070 

1,270 

Virginia  : 

8,917 

10,800 

8,100 

10,700 

West  Virginia  : 

4,030 

4,485 

5,000 

5,100 

North  Carolina  ; 

1,257 

1,750 

1,400 

1,625 

Total  Eastern  States  j 

"47,605 

"567145 

5^,285  " 

Central  States:  ; 

Ohio  : 

2,990 

2,100 

2,850 

2,870 

Indiana  ; 

1,433 

1,750 

1,610 

1,628 

Illinois  ! 

2,825 

2,550 

2,500 

1,990 

Michigan  ! 

8,256 

12,000 

10,000 

10, 600 

Wisconsin  : 

1,179 

1,190 

1,350 

1,090 

Minnesota  : 

237 

256 

250 

340 

Iowa  : 

177 

35 

230 

60 

Missouri  : 

1,021 

550 

780 

750 

Nebraska  : 

64 

36 

50 

25 

Kansas  : 

296 

50 

290 

192 

Kentucky  : 

319 

445 

188 

345 

Tennessee  : 

333 

400 

4oo 

490 

Arkansas  j 

445 

725 

48 

5Pi 

Total  Central  States  : 

19,578 

22Z0B7 

20, 5W  ~ 

„  _20,885_ 

Western  States:  : 

Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total  Western  States 
"  Total  35  States  " 


120 

55 

110 

1,531 

1,380 

1,530 

1,307 

1,505 

1,120 
612 

560 

540 

4io 

360 

440 

25,978 

17,700 

3/  33,200 

2,510 

1,820 

3,100 
8,950 

8,562 

9,260 

40^980 

"  32,620 

4*9, 06*2 

108, i53~ 

100,852  ~ 

~  "  TlB,  54B  " 

120 
1,300 
1,520 
770 
310 
32,500 
2,680 

 a,  550 

12i,9_20 


T/~ Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer" to  the  total  production  of  apples 
in  the  commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State. 

2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1957  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  bu.):  .  .Massachusetts,  28;  Connecticut,  45; 
New  York,  230;  Pennsylvania,  130;  Missouri,  39;  Kansas,  12;  Washington,  800. 
3/    Includes  500,000  bushels  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CHOP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEACHES 


Average 
19U7-56 
"  1,000 
bushels 

10 
79 
15 
1U3 
1,251 
1,700 

 _ 

959 

105 
1,3U6 
3,020 

 H83" 

110 

 T27  " 

UU7 
1,331 
612 

1,157 
3,031 
2,U20 

 270 - 

267 
563 
375 
l,53U 
77 
270 
655 

 1l3  " 

1,707 
1U1 

5U3 
1,659 
U71 
33,002 
22,118 


[Production  l/2 


1956 


1957 


Indicated 
1958 

"  1,000 

bushels 

15 
120 

18 
160 
1,360 
2,700 
3,100 
~  "1,100" 

U50 
1,170 
2.900 
U10  " 
125_ 
100 

500 
1,950 

8ho 
i,U50 
h,900 
3^00^ 

190 

200 
960 

U50 

2,300 

1U5 
300 

1,000 


N.  H. 
Mass* 
R.  I. 
Conn* 
N.  Y» 
N*  J. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Mo* 
Kans, 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 

W.  Va* 
N.  C. 

s.  c. 

0a« 

Ky. 
Tenn* 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
'La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Idaho 
Colo. 
N.  Mex, 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg, 

Calif.,  all 

Clingstone  3/ 


1,000 
bushels 

7 

95 
13 
1U5 
1,030 
2,100 
2^310 
"1,000" 
U25 
1,200 
2,600 
3^0" 
U7 

""7o" 

llOO 

1,500 
520 
950 
U,35o 
1*_600 


1,000 
bushels 

1 

8 
1 

35 
150 
2,000 
2^300 
900" 
322 
670 
2,950 

"  %r 
155 
"  70" 

Uoo 

1,1*20 

U70 

1,500 

U,Uoo 
2,100 

"  i?r 


200 " 
320 

600 
UU7 
2,250 
80 
200 
575 
270 
2/  1,697 
97 
360 
1,930 
600 
2/  39,711 
27,085 

Freestone   7        10,88U  i22.62_6  12^668  12,081* 

JJ.  S.  :~  ~  ~6l,9?5  "  ~  ~  ~  21  70^079"  _~  _    ~  ZZZZ  7ljB8~9~_" 

"  ^"For  some  State's  in  "certain  years, "production  "Includes  some  quantities  unhar* 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1956,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (1,000  bu, )t    Illinois,  U8;  Arkansas,  195. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu«)j  1956-  Colorado,  63; 
California,  .Cllngstc«»,3,l67|  1957-  Colorado,  985  California,  Clingstone,  1,5U2. 
3/  Mainly  for  canning. 


150 
U25 
268 
1,100 

125 
30 
790 

-?r 

1,850 

150 

580 
900 
Uoo 
2/  35,oU5 

22,377 


375 
1,750 
165 
U20 
2,200 
U80 
37,086 
25,002 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  19^8 


PEARS 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


Production  l7 

State 

:       Average  : 

:  Indicated 

iy^f-po 

J-y?  ( 

1950 

i  inn 

1,000 

1,000 

T  AAA 

1,000 

.  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Conn. 

:  51 

52 

48 

55 

N.Y. 

!  514 

510 

460 

620 

Pa. 

169 

70 

100 

110 

Ohio 

til 

144 

45 

55 

60 

111. 

!  166 

120 

115 

110 

Mich. 

:  865 

1,200 

740 

1,500 

Mo. 

119 

55 

110 

80 

Va.  ! 

81 

4o 

34 

40 

W.Va. 

).Q 
4<5 

60 

30 

75 

N.C. 

96 

71 

82 

94 

Ga.  ; 

169 

80 

86 

98 

Ky.  : 

71 

65 

36 

50 

Tenn.  < 

91 

130 

110 

120 

Ala. 

101 

42 

80 

160 

Miss. 

134 

107 

103 

106 

Ark,  ; 

86 

86 

49 

102 

La.  - 

80 

35 

36 

45 

Okla. 

80 

36 

25 

70 

Texas  • 

191 

123 

234 

250 

Idaho  : 

77 

110 

100 

120 

Colo. 

195 

225 

165 

225 

Utah 

20*1 

310 

320 

340 

5  780 

4,550 
2/  6,490 

4,890 

P,J-(0 

Oreg.  : 

5,556 

6,250 
2/17,418 

5,800 

Calif. 

14,518 

17,710 

"  "~32~,3~22"  " 

12^668 

U.S.  ! 

2^828  ~  ~ 

-    31^076-  - 

28,o"o8~ 

PEARS :_  Production  in  tons  by  varieties^  Calif.,  Wash.^  and  Oregon 

"  ~  Average       :    ~  ,nt-^         :       ZSr,    ~  :  ""indicated" 
1947-56       :       1956        :       1957       :  1958 


State 


Wash.,  all 

Bartlett 
Other 

Oreg.,  all 

Bartlett 
Other 

Calif.,  all 

Bartlett 
Other 

3  States,  all 

Bartlett 


Tons 
1557500 
103,240 

41,260 
138,888 

54,610 

84,278 
348,400 
306,100 

42,300 
631,788 
463,950 


Tons 

113,750 
73,750 
40,000 

162,250 
63,750 
98,500 

425,000 

375,000 
50,000 
701,000 
512,500 


Tons 
122,250 
78,000 
44,250 
156,250 
62,500 
93,750 
418,000 
372,000 
46,000 
696,500 
512,500 


Tons 

129,250 
85,000 
44,250 
145,000 
60,000 
85,000 
304,000 
270,000 
34,000 
578,250 
415,000 


_0ther_  i    _l6Ji.83_8  l88,500_     _  J-84,000  i6l,25Q_ 

"   l7"  Bushels*  of  "48"  pounds  "in  Call  for nia~and  50"  pounds  "in  other  States.  For  some"" 
States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1957  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows: 
California,  Other,  125,000  bushels  (3,000  tons).    2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  un- 
harvested fruit:    1956-Oregon,  Other,  90,000  bushels  (2,250  tons);  1957 -California, 
Bartlett,  500,000  bushels  (12,000  tons). 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  I958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAPES 


State 

« 
• 

f 
• 

• 

\  Average 
1947-56 

Production  1/ 
i        1956          :  1957 

.  Indicated 

;  1958 

• 

J  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

• 

1 

< 

73,030 
1,370 
21,010 

106,000 
1,200 
31,600 

66,000 

1,300 
19,500 

103,000 
1,500 
29,000 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

1 

» 
1 

« 

! 

14,350 
1,220 
1,840 

36,960 

13,800 
1,600 
1,300 

60,500 

10,900 

1,100 
1,400 

48,000 

16,000 
900 
1,500 
56,000 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans, 

1,950 
3,680 
990 

900 
3,4oo 

100 

1,600 
4,000 
600 

1,300 
4,300 
600 

Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 

900 
2,270 
1,210 
!  1,630 

350 
1,300 
1,300 
1,400 

350 
900 
l,kOQ 
1,200 

380 
1,200 
1,600 
1,  500 

Ark. 

8,280 

10,300 

1,300 

12,000 

Ariz. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 

Calif.,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 

T3«1  nlria  Q  / 

XxGLJL  ulu  0  3/ 

Not  dried" 

I 

2,760 
30,180 
1,010 

2,726,200 
578,500 

579,200 
1, 568, 500 
230,850 

645,100 

5,500 
30,000 
700 

2/2,641,000 
570,000 
453,000 

2/1,618,000 
200,000 
2/818,000 

6,200 
50,000 
900 

2,382,000 
535,000 
474,000 

1,373,000 
163,000 
721,000 

6,200 
56,000 
800 

2,410,000 

C^A  AAA 

475,000 
1,375,000 

U.  S. 

2,931,370 

• 

1 

2,912,250 

2,598,650 

2,703,780 

\J  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1957  estimates  of  such 


quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):    Washington,  5,900;  Oregon,  100. 
2/    Includes  12,000  tons  excess  cullage. 


3/    Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  Jtdy  1958 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


Crop 


and 


_Sta£e. 


ORANGES: 
Calif.,  all 

Navels  and  misc.  2/ 

Valencia 
Fla.,  all 

Temple 

Other  early  &  midseason 
Valencia 
Texas,  all 
Early  &  midseason  2/ 
Valencia 
Ariz.,  oil 
Navel  &  misc.  2/ 
Valencia 
la.,  all  2/ 

5  States  3/ 
Total  early  and  aidseasonij/ 
Total  Valencia 
TANGERINES: 
Fla. 

All  oranges  &  tangerines 

5  States  3/ 
GRAPEFRUIT : 
Fla.,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Ariz.,  all 
Calif. ,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
Other  areas 

4  States  3/ 
LEMONS: 
Calif.  3/ 
'JMES: 
Fla.  3/ 

Tuly  1  forecast  of  1958 
Florida  limes 


Production  1/ 


1956 


1,000  1,000  1,000 
boxes     boxes  boxes 


Condition  July  1 

_  (New  firopl  

g^|;_1957  J_1958  _ 
1,000 

boxes  Percent  Percent  Percent 


"indTcT 

1957 


41,807  38,370  35,900  23,300  77  77  73 

15,491  15,170  15,400    9,300  75  73  72 

26,316  23,200  20,500  14,000  78  80  74 

71,770  91,000  93,000  82,500  70  77  57 

1,522  2,800  2,700  1,500 

38,848  48,700  51,600  51,500  71  78  57 

31,400  39,500  38,700  29,500  69  76  57 

2,336  1,600  1,600    2,200  51  81  71 

1,560  1,150  1,200    1,600  52  82  72 

776  450  400       600  50  77  68 

1,016  1,150  1,290    1,250  71  83  63 

502  440  500       490  69  83  62 

514  710  790       760  72  84  64 

225  195  115       205  57  87  61 

p.7,r55  "1J27315 "1 3l79O5l0"5 ,"4 53  ""  "7?  "  "  ~l7  "  '  16" 

58",  147  ~  58>55"  71, 515" 61/595  " 

59,006  63^860  60^390  44,860 


4,710 
12l2Q§km 


4,700  4,800  2,300 
137,015  136,705  m>755 


33,320 
16,830 
16,490 
7,820 
2,8l8 
2,498 
946 
1,552 
i~45,lf5o" 


38,300 
20,600 
17,700 

2,200 
2,370 
2,510 
830 
1^680 


37,400 
21,600 
15,800 
2,800 
2,180 
2,400 
800 
1^600 


31,100 
17,600 
13,500 
4,000 
2,750 
2,500 
1,100 

i,4oo 


13,026 
281 


55^3807  jjjEfo- 
13,250  16,200  15,600 


400 


4oo 


350 


200 


63 

57 

66 

74 

77 

66 

65 

68 

60 

66 

68 

60 

63 

67 

61 

42 

67 

67 

73 

82 

74 

80 

82 

75 

80 

85 

67 

79 

81 

73 

"57" 

--64-  ~ 

75 

75 

66 

73 

87 

37 

1/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year.  In 
California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct,  1  to  Dec,  31  of  the  following  year,  In  other  States  the  season 
begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida  Limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1. 
For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  not 
utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb,  and  grapefruit 
S"5  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb, ;  California  lemons  79  lb, ;  Florida  limes  80  lb, 

4/  In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  US DA 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 


"Production  I/" 
1956 


Crop  and  State 


Average 
Tons 


1957 


Indicated 
_  i958_  _ 
Tons 


Tons  Tons 
Fresh  Basis 


APRICOTS: 

California 

Washington 

Utah 

3  States 
PLUMS: 

Michigan 

California 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington,  all 

Eastern 

Western 
Oregon,  all 

Eastern 

Western 

California 


190,500  186,000            167,000  98,000 

14,710  7,700          2/  14,000  15/300 

^450  2,200         _     _9i.i*00_  _U2_1U0_ 

'  210,060  _  195,900  ~  ~  _  ~i90,4oo_  ~  ii7jLtoo_ 


•5,920 
2/  79,900 

22,360 
18,840 
15,280 
3,560 
52,060 
10,980 
4l, 080 

164,300 


4,900 
2/100,000 

25,500 
17,000 
14,200 
2,800 
59,000 
500 
58,500 


7,300 
2/  81,000 

22, 200 
16,000 
13,000 

3,000 

34,000 
600 
33,400 


Dry  Basis  3/ 
193 , 000    _  ^I65l_ooo 


7,500 
57,000 

21,200 
16,100 
15,000 
1,100 
17,700 
700 
17,000 

130,000 


T/For  Fome'siates  In- certain  years,  producFion-incTud"es  some  quantities  unEarvesFed" 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1956  and  1957,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (tons):  &956  -  Prunes,  California,  2,000  (dry  basis).    1957  -  Apri- 
cots, Washington,  3,000;  Utah,  800j  Plums,  Michigan,  65O;  Prunes,  Oregon,  Western, 
5,000  (fresh  basis).    2/Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  1956  - 
Plums,  California,  4,000.    1957  -  Apricots,  Washington,  1,800;  Plums,  California, 
3,000.    3/ln  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2-j  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 
to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


Condition  July  1 

Production 

vzzz  ::: 

Crop  and  State 

Average  : 
1947-56  : 

1957 

*  1958 

:  Average 
:  1947-56 

:  1957 

Indicated 
1958 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

55 

68 

20 

7,860 

2/  14,800 

FIGS: 

California 

Dried  ) 

82 

85 

87 

3/27,880 

3/  22,700 

Not  dried) 

12,100 

10,000 

NECTARINES: 

California 

4/65 

88 

72 

15,850 

36,000 

OLIVES: 

California 

60 

46 

78 

48,000 

36,000 

ALMONDS: 

California 

65 

64 

35 

41,100 

37,500 

27,000 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

64 

84 

59 

6,840 

12,000 

7,500 

Washington 

59 

40 

59 

695 

510 

470 

2  States 

""63"" 

-       -  - 

—  W  ' 

"  "  7,53?  " 

"  12,510" 

"  7,970" 

WALNUTS: 

California 

s  77 

79 

78 

66,590 

61,300 

71,000 

Oregon 

69 

63 

82 

6,720 

5,300 

6,700 

2  States 

""77"" 

"  "IB  ~  ■ 

 78"  " 

"  "71,315  " 

6G,Tm  " 

77,7oo" "  - 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  inc 
Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons) 
harvested  fruit,   3/Dry  basis,   4/1956  only, 


ludes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 
1957  -Filberts,  Oregon,  200.   2/Includes  545  tons  excess  cullage  of 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CHERRIES 


State 

!  Average 
I9I17-56 

Production  1/ 
Sweet  varieties 

1956         !  1957 

'.  Indicated 

;  1958 

:  Tons 

Tone  Tons 

Tons 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan_   

~~4  Great "Lakes"States 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

_7_Weetern_States_  

11  States" 

I  4,050 
:  1,110 
:  359 
7,420 

"    "12,939  " 

:  r,n5  "  ~ 

:  2,633 
623 
3,234 
20,180 
21,180 
:  30,430 
79,395 
"92,33s 

1,600  2,700 
300  1,000 
24o  250 
8,000  15,500 
"  ~10,l40  '  ™     ~  19^50" 
~    "  T6o             17820"  " 
520  1,950 
550  420 
1,700  4,900 

5,700          2/  15,000 
15,200  17,800 
34,300  30^900 
5^,130  13^90 
~  "65, 270       ~  ~  93^0^"" 

5,600 
1,100 
280 
12,000 
 18",  980"  "  " 

 tfgw-- 

2,500 

I,  100 

5,000 
20,000 
25,000 

II,  000 

"Wj  516-  " 
 B6i2"90"  "  " 

State  : 

Sour  varieties 

New  York  ; 
Pennsylvania  i 
Ohio  ! 
Michigan  < 
Wisconsin  : 

5  Great  Lakes  States, 
Montana  ; 
Idaho  < 
Colorado  i 
Utah  : 
Washington  ! 
Oregon_  • 
_6_Western~States 

11  States  ; 

2T,750 
8,580 
1,805 
67,600 
14,590 
115,325 
306" 
686 
2,160 
2,090 
2,360 
2,790 
10,392  " 
~  "  125,717 

i5,5bo  22,100 
8,400  9,300 
1,800  1,650 
55,000  89,000 
10,300  12,500 
139,900  134,55~0~ 
90  ~kOQ 

850  1,700 
1,900  1,550 

2,300                 2, toO 
1,700  2,500 
3,000  4^000 

9,54o  12^550 
"99,740  "  "  "157^100" 

20,000 

9,500 

1,900 
41,000 

6,300 
jcT,xpo 
390 
1,700 
1,940 
2,4oo 
2,100 
l,4oo 

 11,930  _  ~ 

 90,631  _  _ 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/  Includes  680  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,UBDA, 


SUGAR  BEETS 


Acreage 


Yield  ger  acre 


Production 


State 

Harvested  : 

For  : 

ina.1- 

: 

. inui- 

Average  : 

i  ocrr   :  harvest : Average  : 

cated. 

: Average 

195  f 

: cated 

19^7-56  : 

1958  ; 19^7- 56  : 

1957  ; 

1958 

:  191+7-56 

:1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bnort 

0x10  rt 

onort 

short 

short 

6hort 

hc  res 

Acres 

Acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

unio 

1  ^  Hon 

a,  900 

21,000 

12.1 

TO  O 

13.2 

15.0 

000 
200 

315 

Mi  ch. 

63,200 

70,000 

72,000 

10.7 

to  o. 
13 '0 

14.0 

90  f 

i  nnA 
1,000 

Wis. 

9,4oo 

7,900 

o,600 

10.0 

9.9 

9.0 

94 

78 

77 

Minn. 

jOO 

69,000 

10.5 

1  O  ""7 

12.7 

12.5 

cAc 
5o5 

040 

862 

T\T  T\*-.  li- 
ft . UaK . 

oft  Qrtn 

37,000 

10.3 

TO  O 

12.9 

12.0 

one 

295 

)ip7'7 
477 

444 

d . DaK . 

4- ,  DUU 

5,4oo 

11.5 

TO 

12.0 

CO 

03 

65 

webr . 

?J;  [OO 

cro  £r\o 

ol, 000 

TO  ft 

13.0 

T  C  O 

15.0 

13.5 

735 

Anc 
095 

Aoli 

Kans . 

0  ,  xuu 

O  ,  yUKJ 

8,200 

to  c 

10.5 

15.7 

15.0 

DO 

±40 

123 

Mont . 

56,800 

56,000 

TOO 

T  C  T 

15  •  f 

15.0 

£Ai 

Aqi 

040 

Idaho 

fb,700 

88,000 

85,000 

18.1 

20 .  <Z 

20.5 

i  ^AA 
1,300 

~\  777 
J-j  Iff 

1,742 

Wyo. 

o.p  600 

36,900 

38,000 

13.5 

15.1 

16.0 

440 

fT  (TO 

559 

608 

Pol  o 

122,400 

135,600 

11+2,000 

15.5 

16. 5 

i  8q6 
x,  0^0 

Utah 

30,800 

29,100 

34,ooo 

15.2 

16.2 

14.0 

1+70 

1+70 

1+76 

Wash. 

22,900 

3^,200 

34,000 

21.8 

24.7 

24.5 

56h 

81+6 

833 

Oreg. 

18,200 

19,200 

19,000 

21.6 

21+.1 

25.0 

389 

1+62 

1+75 

Calif.  1/ 

167,900 

195,500  190,000 

19.1 

22.0 

18.0 

3,222 

4,308 

3,420 

Other 

States 

'6,1+00 

5,900 

5,800 

13.3 

16.3 

16.2 

83 

96 

9h 

U.S. 


768,700  878,000  886,000  15.3 


if  Relates  to  year  of  harvest.  Beginning  1952,  includes 
over  to  the  following  spring. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


17.7    16.4     11,770  15,497  14,549 
some  acreage  carried 


Acreage  *~:         Yield  per  acre 

"  Harvested!  ~~  For  T 
Average    :  _ft__  : harvest : Average: 
I9U7.56    :  1957  :  1958    : 1947- 56: 


State 


Production 


Indi-  : 

Indi- 

1957 

cated  : 

Average : 

1957  ; 

cated 

1958  : 

1947-56: 

1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons. 

tons 

tons 

22.0 

23.5 

5,557 

5,350 

5,828 

41.7 

42.0 

1,239 

1,400 

1,504 

Louisiana 
Florida 

U.S. 


1,000 
acres 

278.9 

38.4 


acres      acres  tons 


243  248 
33.6  35.8 


20.1 


317.3      276.6     283.8      21.6     24.4        25.8     6,795     6,750  7,332 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Seasonal 
group 
and 
State 


Harvested"  acreage 

~:Indi- 
1957  l/:cated 
1958 


POTATOES,  IRISH 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


Average 
19^9-56 


Yield  per  harv.  acre 
"  -srncU~ 


Average 
19^9-56 


1957  l/:cated 
:1958 


Average 
1949-56 


"PFocluctron 
1957  1/  I 


1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt . 

Cwt. 

cwt. 

WINTER: 

Fla. 

11.6 

23.O 

13»0 

163 

140 

85 

1,909 

Calif ._ 

12.4 

21.0 

21.0 

153 

170 

175 

1,858 

Total  winter 

"24".  0" 

~  "44".0 

34.0" 

T5^.5 

15VT3 

14"o76 

3,767 

EARLY  SPRING: 

Fla . -Hastings 

15.9 

26.0 

25.0 

162 

145 

130 

2,602 
457 

-Other 

5.3 

5.5 

104 

117 

115 

Texas 

3.7 

.3 

.3 

44 

60 

75 

164 

""Total  ETspring 

"24".  0 

"~  -31.6" 

~  3078" 

134".  2"  "11975" 

"15678- 

3,224" 

-IndT-- 

cated 
JL958  _ 

1,000 
cwt. 

1,105 
3,675 
"  4",  780 


1,000 
cwt. 

2/3,220 
_  3,570 
"  ^,790 


2/3,770 
2/  620 
18 

~  47408" 


3,250 
632 
22 

'3,904' 


LATE  SPRING: 


N.C 

26.6 

24.0 

25.0 

101 

100 

108 

2,687 

2,400 

760 

2,700 

S.C 

11.2 

7.6 

6.5 

80 

100 

75 

889 

488 

Ga. 

3.1 

2.3 

2,0 

59 

60 

58 

I83 

138 

116 

Ala. -Baldwin 

18.4 

17.0 

17.0 

93 

125 

135 

1,760 

2,125 

2,295 

-Other 

12.4 

9* 

9.4 

46 

50 

48 

569 

470 

451 

Miss . 

11.1 

10.0 

9.0 

39 

45 

U5 

435 

450 

405 

Ark. 

15.0 

8.6 

8.5 

h9 

55 

^5 

738 

473 

382 

La. 

11.3 

8.6 

7.1 

41 

50 

45 

459 

430 

320 

Okla. 

6.3 

4.4 

fc.7 

h9 

50 

68 

313 

220 

320 

Texas 

11.5 

8.3 

9.0 

44 

58 

64 

500 

481 

576 

Ariz. 

4,6 

6.5 

9.8 

227 

265 

210 

1,049 

1,722 
20,435 

2,058 

Calif, 

65.8 

67.O 

73.0 

259 

305 

230 

16,957 

16,790 
~26",Sbr 

Tota'lL.  Spring  1^.3 

"  173.7 

"181.O" 

135.5  ' 

173.3" 

~l5876~2^,5"38"  " 

"  30~,Io4" 

EARLY  SUMMER; 

Mo. 

12.5 

8.0 

8,0 

64 

65 

75 

805 

520 

600 

Kans . 

4.8 

2.5 

3.3 

51 

68 

116 

257 

170 

383 

Del. 

6.2 

9.0 

11.0 

142 

185 

185 

95^ 

1,665 

2,035 

Md. 

4.0 

2,7 

2.7 

98 

100 

105 

397 

270 

284 

Va.-East.  Shore 

20.3 

20.9 

22.0 

127 

103 

120 

2,59^ 

2,153 

2,640 
276 

-Norfolk 

4.0 

2.9 

2.9 

103 

72 

95 

419 

209 

-Other 

8.5 

7.3 

7.0 

64 

62 

70 

543 

453 

490 

N.C. 

13.4 

on 

6^ 

6s 

70 

845 

618 

6^0 

\j  j  v 

Ga, 

3.8 

2.9 

2.6 

36 

40 

38 

137 

116 

99 

Ky. 

19.2 

14.4 

14.0 

56 

65 

58 

1,071 
1,065 

936 

812 

Term. 

18.9 

13.0 

12.0 

57 

62 

55 

806 

660 

Texas 

6.1 

7.8 

10.0 

141 

1^5 

155 

834 

1^.131 

1,550 
10,4"59 

Total~E. Summer  121.5" 

~  100".  9" 

"  104".  5~ 

"  8270 

"B9.T  " 

■  ros.r 

9,920 

-  "9,047 

LATE  SUMMER: 

304 

Mass. 

2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

142 

150 

145 

380 

315 

R.I. 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

138 

115 

140 

188 

161 

196 

N.Y.-L.I.  3/ 

23.6 

17.5 

17.5 

192 

240 

230 

4,472 

4,200 

4,025 

N,J. 

27.6 

18.0 

17.0 

158 

190 

200 

4,272 
832 

3,420 

3,4oo 
585 

Pa. 

6.2 

3.5 

3.9 

136 

115 

150 

402 

Ohio 

9.2 

6.9 

6.6 

130 

150 

145 

1,188 
745 

1,035 

957 

Ind. 

7.0 

3.2 

3.0 

108 

l4o 

130 

448 

390 

111. 

6.1 

2.6 

2.3 

61 

60 

70 

370 

156 

161 

Mich. 

7.6 

6.0 

6.0 

93 

120 

120 

700 

720 

720 

Wis. 

20.4 

21.9 

22.4 

127 

120 

120 

2,573 

2,628 
637 

2,688 

Minn. 

5.2 

k-9 

5.2 

126 

130 

1^5 

648 

754 

Nehr. 

7.0 

4,6 

5.2 

89 

110 

105 

616 

506 

546 

See  footnotes  on  next 

page. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


POTATOES .  IRISH  *  'Continue  d 


Seasonal  : 

Harvested  acreage    j  Yield  per  harv. 

acre 

:  Production 

group  ; 
and  ; 
_State  ! 

Average :  / 
1949-56:1957  ±/i 

•  • 

In^i "  : Average :        ,  . s 
jated  1^.56:1957  1/: 

Indi- 
cated 
_1558  _ 

: Average ,  / 

•                         •  • 

Indi- 
cated 
-1558  _ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

LATE  SUMMER: 

Md. 

3-4 

2.2 

2.2 

70 

60 

80 

2kO 

132 

176 

Va. 

5.6 

5.0 

4.9 

✓ 

70 

80 

80 

392 

400 

392 

W.Va. 

14.8 

11.0 

11.0 

64 

72 

80 

943 

792 

880 

N.C. 

5.0 

4.1 

3-9 

77 

100 

100 

377 

410 

390 

Idaho 

9.3 

8.6 

10.3 

206 

215 

220 

1,919 

1,849 

2,266 

Wyo. 

1.2 

•7 

.7 

209 

190 

230 

253 

133 

161 

Colo. 

10.0 

12.5 

13.8 

223 

190 

210 

2,248 

2,375 
493 

2,898 

N.Mex. 

1.1 

2.9 

3.2 

9^ 

170 

160 

105 

512 

Wash. 

17.0 

22.0 

27.0 

255 

265 

26O 

4,33^ 

5,830 

7,020 

Oreg. 

10.1 

10.5 

12.5 

194 

225 

220 

1,945 

2,362 

2,750 
3,278 

Calif. 

12.9 

10.2 

11.5 

266 

275 

285 

3,416 

2,805 

Tot  al~L7SummeF  2l472~ 

"1B2T3" 

"  I53T6" 

156T2" 

"  175.7 

"  I8J.1 

"33,15B  ' 

"32,202  " 

&>-7  45.5 
303.9  ~  268.O 


FALL; 

Maine  137.8  137-0 

N.H.  3-4  2.0 

Vt.  4.1  2.3 

Mass.  5.6  4.7 

R.I.  3.3  3-3 

Conn.  8.0  6.7 

N.Y.-L.I.  3/  28.0  31.5 

-Upstate  53.0  35-0 

Pa^  

~8~Eastern~FaIL 

Ohio  I5T8"  12.0 

lad.  6.1  5.6 

Mich.  59-4  44.0 

Wis.  36.1  26.1 

Minn.  78.6  75.O 

Iowa  8.5  6.0 

N.Dak.  95.2  85.O 

S.Dak.  12.0  9.0 

Nebr^  _  _  22^6  13  .4 

"9""Central-FalT  " 

MontT  10Ti~  87  9 

Idaho  146.6  175.O 

Wyo.  4.8  4.8 

Colo.  43.6  43.5 

Utah  10.9  10.5 

Nev.  1.5  1.8 

Wash.  14.4  18.0 

Oreg.  25.5  28.0 

Calif ._  16^4  15.5 

9_We st ern-PaH^27 3  •  8~  ~3067o" 

"  Total  Fall  9127l  "8507l 
1749374 

U.  S. 


144.0 

1-9 
2.1 

4.7 
3.4 

6-9 
32.0 
37.0 
45.1 
277.1 
l37o~ 

5.9 
46.0 
26.6 
82.0 
6.0 

100.0 

9.1 
13^8 

302.4- 
972" 
194.0 
5.1 
46.2 
10.5 
1.6 
19.0 
27.0 
16.5 
3297l" 
"908^6" 
1745275" 


^9~Centr|l-FalI 33474_  ~2767l~  ~3£2^4~  ~11774~  IlB.^  ~  ~,r  _ 


255 
158 
139 
151 
197 
174 
202 
162 

144 

20^.2 

I89 
117 
135 
107 
72 
112 
80 
149 

"11774" 
"132 
179 
129 
185 
152 
184 
223 
223 
229_ 
■lB"5.7" 

lo"679 


276 
165 
160 
160 

210 
190 

235 
170 
l40_ 
"227.4 
150  " 
225 
135 
130 
100 

80 
115 
80 
135 

liB.S 
150 
203 
135 
195 
155 
220 
230 
245 
280 
207 .0 
185 .7 
173.3 


Aug. 

ri 


"if 


•if" 


11  35,087 
529 
561 
847 
655 
1,372 
5,746 
8,506 
8^98 
o2,00l 
2,30^ 
1,146 
6,831 
4,809 
8,4l4 
612 
10,671 
942 
_  3,194 
32,12$ 
~  1,325 
26,298 
615 
8,080 
1,643 
284 
3,243 
5,669 
3,726 
50,B83 
152,008 
228,015 


37,812  Aug.  11 
330 
368 
752 
693 
1,273 

7,  **02 

5,950 

6,370 
"60,950 
"  1,800 

1,260 

5,9^ 

3,393 

.7,500 
480 

9,775 
720 
1,809 
32,177 
"  1,335 
35,525 
648 

8,  W2 
1,628 

396 
k,lko 
6,860 
4,34o 

163,155 
1^,981 


■n 
H 


lj.382^  l^3j.6   239, 532  

1/  Revised.  2/  Production  includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marketed  because  of  low  prices 
(thousand  hundredweight):  Winter  -  Florida,  260;  Early  Spring,  Florida  -  Hastings,  200;Fl«rida  -  other  74. 

3/  The  total  acreage  For  Long  Iiland  in  1958  was  distributed  between  late  summer  and  fall  crops  in  proportion  to 
the~l955-57  average  percentages. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PLANTED  ACREAGE,  POTATOES,  1957  AND  I958 


State  and  seasonal  group ;1957  l/j  1958 


State  and  seasonal  group  [1957  l/\  3.958 


1  ftftft 

X,  Uw 

i  000  • 

X,VW  t 

1,000 

1,000 

atres 

acres  . 

acres 

n  Xli  xxjXi  # 

T  ATHT  QTIMMTO    /Pnnt  M  ^ 

Fla. 

95  ft 
cry .w 

17  ft  < 

X  |  «  V  < 

5.0 

Calif. 

91  ft 

91  ft  < 

U  Va. 
w  •  vol . 

11.0 

11.0 

ruosx  wiDTjer 

HO  .U 

30 .0  J 

H .  U  • 

k  1 

*r  ■  X 

3  Q 

EARLY  SPRING' 

luaao 

8  7 

10.  k 

JC  JJO.  •  "»X1C*0  wlUgo 

9^  ft 

wyo» 

7 

.7 

6  ft 

V  •  v 

0.?  . 

Pr»l  0 

19  5 

Y\  8 

XJ  .V 

■3 
O 

O  « 

M  Mpv 

"\  1 
J  •  x 

3.2 

luiai  i-jctx  xy  oljx  xxxg 

■30  3 

Ql  8  ' 

Wash . 

99  ft 

97  0 

C\  «V 

xxrixxj  Lji  r\  xi.?vj  « 

Oreg. 

lot; 

N  C 

C*T  .V 

p*;  ft  1 

V/clXXX  . 

10  9 

XV  . 

11.  5 

XX  .  J 

s  c 

v  •  v 

7  •?  < 

X\J  vctx   ijtt  vc  >j Unimex 

18^.8 

Oa 

via  • 

9  3 

9  ft 

T?AT,T.« 

J:  AJjJJa 

ZULU  •  "AXtlUWlU    XlX  CCk 

17  ft 

9ft  6  ' 

JXlCVXUt? 

1^7  0 

lkk.O 

Q  k 

W  TT 
i» .  n . 

9  0 

Cm  *  V 

1.0 
x  •  ^ 

Miss. 

10  0 

O  ft 

Vt 

2.^ 

2.1 

mil  • 

8  A 
0.0 

8-5 

Mass. 

U  7 

k  7 

T  0 
ia  • 

8  A 

7.1 

'    R.  I. 

j  •  j 

3  k 

vala  * 

k  6 

5.0 

Conn. 

6  7 

6.Q 

ICAUD 

Q  1 

9.0 

i    N.  Y.-L.  I. 

^1  5 
jx  •  J 

m  X  «  • 

6  5 

9.8  ! 

Upstate 

35  0 

37  0 

Calif 

67  ft 

73-0  : 

Pa. 

k6.0 

175  5 

185.9 

8  Eastern  -  Pall 

268.0 

278. 0 

PARTY  RTTMMTTR  • 

:  Ohio 

IP  k 

13k 

Mo 

8  0 

8.0 

Ind. 

5  6 

6  2 

TTon  a 
XYcUlP  • 

9  8 
c « v 

3.6 

Mich. 

li5  0 

k7  0 

Q  ft 

11.0 

Wis. 

96  5 

97  0 

Mr) 

9  7 

2.7 

Minn. 

88  0 

86  0 

90  Q 

22.0 

1  Iowa 

6  0 

6  0 

V  .V 

NnT^nl  lr 

HUX  iUlA 

9  Q 

^•y 

2.9 

N.  D. 

lft"3  ft 
xv  j  .v 

lft3  ft 

J.VJ  .V 

7  3 
i  0 

7-0 

:    S.  D. 

Q  <^ 

0  1 

ill  •    0  • 

Q  ^ 

9.0 

•    Nebr . 

Ik  k 

lk  k 
xt  .*+ 

rjo 

Ud  » 

9  O 

2.6 

9  Central-Fall 

31ft 

319  1 

ivy. 

lk  k 
X"r  .  *r 

ii*.o 

•  Mont. 

Q  1 

IcLUJl  0 

17ft 

X,}  .u 

12.0 

Idaho 

17^  ft 

1  OR  ft 
Xyp  .v 

7  8 

10.6 

Wyo. 

5  3 

TVi+nT    Ti!fli*1v  Qinnrn^T* 

lfti  9 

XVX  .  £ 

105  .h 

:    Colo . 

kk  5 

k7.2 

XjtriXJj   DwIWUEiEl  • 

;  Utah 

11  ft 
XX  •  u 

ii  ft 

XX  .u 

Mflflfl 

lid) DO  • 

2.1 

Cm  •  X. 

2.1 

•  Nev. 

1.8 

1  6 

R  T 

l  u 

X  •  *T 

l.U 

i  Wash. 

xu  •  v 

1Q  ft 
xy  .V 

N    Y.-L.  I 

XI*      X  •  w  XJ  t  X* 

17.5 

17.5 

:  Oreg. 

28  0 

97  0 

N  J 

Xv  •     U  • 

18  0 

17.0 

:  Calif. 

15  5 

X?  •  J 

16  *1 

XO  .  ? 

10  • 

3  6 

h.O 

:       9  Western-Pall 

30Q  0 

339  ft 

v/uxu 

6  Q 

6.6 

!          Total  Fall 

888  k 

Q99  ^ 
2j^<—  «x 

Ind. 

3.2 

3.0 

111. 

2.6 

2.3 

:    U.  S. 

1^27.2 

l,k78.0 

Mich. 

6.0 

6.0 

Wis. 

22.5 

23.O 

1/  Revised. 

Minn. 

5-1 

5-h 

Nebr. 

M 

Md. 

2.2 

2.2 

CROP  PRODUCTION,  July  1958  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


SWEETPOTATOES 


State 

:  Acreage 
:  Harvested 
: Average:    1Qc7  \ 
: 19^9-56:  : 

For 
harvest 
195.8 

7"ield"  per  acre 

Average5  : 
19^9-56;    ^57  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1958 

:  Production 

: Average1  : 
; 1949-56;    x957  : 

Indi- 
cated 

T  ACQ 

1958 

:  1,000 

1,000 

atl  OD 

1,000 
acres 

W  u  . 

Cvt. 

1,000 

w  W  w  • 

1,000 

W  W  w  • 

1,000 
cwt. 

N.J . 

:  15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

88 

83 

90 

1.  38s 

x,  JU^ 

1.328 

x,  Jau 

1,440 

Mo. 

2.6 

P.O 

2.0 

s4 

60 

60 

i4p 

120 

120 

Kan  s . 

1.0 

1              X.  V 

1.1 

1.1 

46 

70 

75 

SO 

77 
1  1 

82 

Md. 

s  3 

Q7 

nfi 

J.J.U 

120 

sofi 

ll7P 

•  540 

Va. 

l6. Q 

18.4 

20.5 

76 

00 

87 

1  PQ1 
x,  cyj. 

1.656 

X,  VJ\J 

1,784 

N.C. 

kk  K 
11  0 

38  0 

35.0 

60 

70 

65 

p  6si 

P  660 

Cm  %  WV 

2,275 

S » C  0 

28,6 

17.0 

■fa  |  •  V/ 

14.0 

SO 

50 

1,442 

700 

Ga. 

28  8 

lU  0 

13.0 

4l 

46 

47 

1  iq8 

644 

w  r  r 

611 

Fla. 

4.6 

2.0 

1.6 

44 

SO 

50 

193 

100 

80 

Ky. 

6  l 

4  8 

4,4 

so 

s6 

54 

304 

p6q 

c-W^7 

238 

Tenn. 

13.  S 

Q.O 

8,0 

54 

60 

55 

728 

s4o 

440 

Ala. 

PP  1 

J.  ^/  »v/ 

14.0 

ilp 

4q 

51 

73S 

714 

Miss. 

25.5 

22.0 

22.0 

44 

50 

45 

1,151 

1,100 

990 

Ark.  ! 

7.6 

5.1 

5.1 

44 

58 

53 

3.35 

296 

270 

La. 

90.9 

o2»0 

85.0 

59 

58 

1,  AHA 

^,979 

4,030 

^,930 

Okla.  , 

3.0 

1.8 

1.8 

45 

60 

60 

136 

108 

108 

Texas 

31.2 

20.0 

22.0 

42 

60 

60 

1,370 

1,200 

1,320 

Calif,  i 

11.5 

13.0 

12.0 

69 

75 

75 

797 

975 

900 

U.  s. 

361.9 

285.2 

282.0 

54.7 

63.3 

62.2 

19,772 

18,053 

17,542 
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MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  AND  PERCENT  OF  MILK  COWS 
MILKED  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


~SEaEe~  " 

and 
division 


~  Milkjproiluced"  per  Eilk~cow~27  ~ 
July""].,  av.  \  "July  X,~:~Juiyl,~ 
.  i.9^7-56  _  j_  _  1957     :  1958 


"  Percent  of~mTli£  FcwajnTlEed"  '" 
JuTy~17  av7  T   July  I,  :  July~17 
19V7-56     :     1957     :  1958 


"  Percent 

83.6 
88.0 
78.8 

82.9 
86.0 
81.2 
82.3 
2  ~  83TB" 
"  "  E3T1 
79-3 
76.9 
8U.7 
89.0 
~  ~  B~572~ 


Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
aT.  Y. 

.  J. 
i?a. 

N.  Atl. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

E.N. Cent 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
W.N. Cent 
Md. 
ya. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C, 
S.  C. 
Ga. 

S.  Atl. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 

Texas  : 
S.  Cent.? 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 
West* 

-Uo.  a. 


Pounds 
21.7 
21.0 
21.9 
22,1 
21.2 
25.2 
22.9 
22.7 
23731 
22.1 
21.0 
21.1 
25.0 
25.1+ 

"23735" 


Pounds 
25.0 
24.3 
22.9 
22.5 
23.4 
26.4 
22.8 

23.9 
"  21+767 

'  2l+.2~ 
23.5 
23.4 
26.4 
27.2 

"  25736" 


Pounds  " 
25.4 
26.8 
25.8 
24.9 
25.1 
28.5 
24.3 
2k. k 

"25.91" 
~  "25. B"  " 
23.2 
22.9 
28.1 
28.3 

"26".  85" 


Percent 
83.O 
81.7 
87.O 
82.0 
80.1 
86.1 
81.1 
83^3 

"  8"3.7" 

"79TB" 
78,1+ 
75.1 
86.6 
89.2 

-  51+71+- 


23.7 
21.8 

16.5 
21.2 
18.8 
20.0 
17.8 

20L21 

T9.5 

17*1 

16.3 

15.5 

12,7 

10_L8_ 

15^22 

15.6 

13.8 

10.5 

9,3 
11.2 

7-8 
13.0 
10. 0_ 

11792 

21.1 
21+.1 
22.1 
20.1+ 

23.3 
24.2 
22.8 
23.6 
2278J 
I9Z7£ 


25.5 

21+.3 

18.6 

22.5 

22.0 

22.5 

19^1+ 

22^36 

20.0 

19.9 
17.0 
17.2 
13.2 
12_L0_ 

Tf.CB 
17.2 

15.3 
10.0 

9.7 
12.6 

8.5 
11+.2 
11.0 
13^25 

23.3 
25.2 
23.0 

21.3 
21+.7 

25.1 
24.0 
27.9 
S575? 
171 


27.2 
25.5 
18.5 

23.3 
22.8 

22.5 
JL9.1 

23.33' 
"21.0  ' 

19.7 
17.8 
17.0 
13.4 
13.2 
~1§>.82' 
"17.2  ' 
16.3 

9.5 

9.8 
12.7 

8.3 
15.4 

11.9 
"13.86 

"22.9 
26.2 

23.9 
21.5 
21+.2 
26.I 
21+.8 
28.1+ 
"25".  88 
122.537 


85.7" 

75.8 

69.7 

76.3 

71.5 

7^.9 

70.8 

75.8" 

7673" 

71.3 

73.3 

73.1 

68.8 

60.0 

6"978~ 

70.3" 

71.1 

61.0 

61.3 

1+7.I 

62.1+ 

57.7 

6"2i_9" 

7I+.3" 

82.2 

7^.3 
75.4 
80.2 
83.1 
81.1 
80.1 


Percent 
82.B 
83.2 
86.0 
81.0 
81.2 
86.1+ 
78.8 
82.8 

"  H33.7  " 
"  -"81.7  " 
79-6 
76.5 
81+.8 
89.0 
"  -BIT.9  * 


"87.2 
77.7 
71.0 
75.0 
76.8 
77.2 
71.8 
77.8" 
-7I+.I+ 
74.0 
73.7 
71.3 
66.8 

58.9 
JO.  3 
11. ^ 
70.7 
56.3 
59.4 
6l.l 
51.9 
6I+.7 
55.9 
"62".  9 

7I+.5 
83.O 
73.6 
76.2 

81.6 
81.3 
81.2 
"80".  T 
Z7L2 


8872"  " 
79.0 
71.5 
77.7 
77.5 
74.6 
70.6 
7876"" 
75.5" 
71.9 
73-2 

73.3 

66.0 

62.1+ 

7l73"  ' 

0978"  " 

72.1 

52.6 

63.1+ 

62.8 

51.9 
67.O 

55.9 

6>7l"~ 

73.8"  ~ 

83.1 

72.3 

Ih.k 

77.1+ 

81.9 

83.7 

82.3 

8075"  " 

2310"  Z 


1/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  represent  'combined  orop  and  "special  dairy"  tepcrt- 
■3ra;  others  represent  orcp  reporters  only.  Regional  averages  inolude  less  Important  dairy  States 
not  shown  separately.  2/  Averages  represent  dally  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
nilk  oerwa  (in  milk  or  dry). 
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luSber"o7  layer e-on 
hand  during  June 


J^_ECK}_PRODUCTION 
"  —  Hggs_per~ 
100  layers 


"  ^otaT  eggs_produceH  " 
During  June    : Jan. -June  Tncl. 


State 
and 
division 


_  _1957  _ 
Thousands 
2,962 

3'W 

,100 
"40 
11,886 
15,652 

-1*8,50$  - 

10, 539  " 
?,8o6 

7,7p6 
10,342 

I52,B85  " 
17,666" 
21,190 

10,237 
2,81*2 
6,612 

2  0§8 
8,068 

75,667  " 
"-•565- 
1,966 
4,262 
1,912 
8,  §1*5 
2,800 
6,540 
2,794 
"29,771  " 
"  "5,982-  - 
5,313 
4,272 

3  69§ 

Aw 

_4l,5oB 
"  1,106*  ~ 

1,298 
314 

1,557 

1,68? 
102 
1  4,065 
2,722 
20,260 
-35,091  ~ 
282,226  " 


_>95B : 

Thousands 


_1957  _ 
Number 

T7f6TT 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


_>95B  " 
Number 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
I 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 

l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
1 


1957  : 
Millions" 
 52" 

35 

15 

3l 
52 
151 

205 

:  : 

177 


19^8  :  1^57  : 
■Millions  MlSions 
3475 


19581 
Millions 
 32B" 

223 

3fr 


Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Maes . 
R.  I. 
Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

N.  Atl. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 

E.N.  Cent. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kansas 
W.  N.  Cent 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 

W.  Va. 
N.  C 

S.  C. 
Oa. 
Fla. 
S.  Atl. 

Ky. 

Term. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

S.  Cent. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.  Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

West. 

U.  S. 


I; 


11 
16 
-48 
"10 
11 
13 
7 

10 
"5* 
"l6 
21 
10 
2 

6 
8 
7 
"73 

1 

3 
1 
8 

2 

6 
3 

"29 

I 

4 
3 
3 
2 

ll 

132 
1 
1 


4 

2 

_21 

35 
280 


Si 


m 

866 
854 
B70 
656 
752 
719 
770 
722 
650 
698 
788 

TiB 

4 
m 

476 
716 
713 

Boo 
854 
881 
824 


134 
190 
""9463 
"  ""321 
399 
183 
51 
122 
167 
151 

9 
33 
71 
33 

108 
49 
"  -500" 


830 

875 
926 
905 
B8B 

79"4" 


32 
70 

58 

3l 
199_ 
_622_ 

"  20~ 

2I 

27 
10 
7 

29 

7I 
51 
385 
"638" 


51 

14 
58 


ilk 
2Q4 
294 
-  86$ 
"  I8B 
206 
250 
132 
196 
"  972 
304" 
405 
182 
48 
124 
161 
144 

1,368 
"  -10" 


IS 


35 

511 

"85 

ll 

32 


200 
152 
20 
24 
6 

26 
1 


31 

2 
80 
50 
407 


234 

102 
384 
42 
342 

1,288 

if 

1,267 

1,8o4 
1,249 
3,288 

2",215 
2,746 

1,155 
320 
786 

1,086 
968 

9,276 

"  "63 
225 
467 
212 
944 
302 
687 
301 

3,201 

"  627 
81 

353 
349 
214 


1,266 
5,285 

"  125 
161 

38 

171 


183 
12 
470 

323 
3,B4l 


5l0pcT  -  5,031  "32,545 


1,211 
1  814 

- 

'  1,179 

1,324 
1,563 
1  837 
1,256 

"  6,159 
"  2,082 
2,673 
1,103 
305 

798 
1,038 

8,924 
65 
210 
420 
201 
944 
282 
672 
343 
'  3,136 

""I 

1,20^ 

131 
159 
36 

"S 
iS 

10 
502 

317 
2,411 
"  T*,02l 
"31,529 
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